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Representation of the Minority.... 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue leading political fact of the week is a future event, for it 
relates to the election of Speaker of the House of Commons. 
Mr. Suaw Lerevre is again to fill the chair: the Tories will 
not disturb him. To guess by the somewhat doubtful reflex 
of the press, the party are at odds among themselves upon 
this question and Sir Rospert Peex’s amiability in deferring to 
his most influential supporters. It is by no means certain, how- 
ever, that Sir Ropert was left to display any such amiable weak- 
ness; for, according to rumour, the reélection of the Duke of WEL- 
LINGTON’s agreeable neighbour in Hampshire was determined long 
ago. When Mr. Lerevre met his constitucnts on the hustings, 
he spoke not only with the excessive impartiality suitable to his 
pretensions to the chair—saying a little for both sides of most 
questions upon which he touched—but with the air of a man who 
believed that his pretensions would prevail: and so we remarked 
at the moment. The ill-satisfied Times aims an awkward blow at a 
tenderer point, when it appeals to the invidious feelings of the Tory 
candidates who are to be set aside in favour of the Whig. It is 
argued for Mr. Lerevre’s reélection, that the best man should be 
chosen, without regard to party motives: but then, says the Z%mes, 
by selecting Mr. Lerevre, you pronounce that your party, in spite 
of the number of aspirants to the office, does not produce the best 
man; each of those aspirants must write himself down as nut the 
best man: how mortifying! The cases of election and reélection, 
however, are not exactly parallel: the merits of the Wywnvs, 
Goursurns, and Earptey Witmorts may be beyond compare; 
but they are untried. That is not the case with Mr. Lerevre; 
who, combining something of the suavity of Mr. Manners Sutton 
with something of Mr. Apercromsy's decision, has contrived to win 
the good report of all parties without offending any. It does not 
lessen the magnanimity of the Tories that they stick to Mr. Le- 








'FgEvreE and their principle at the expense of their own adherents. 


The Whigs should now imitate that magnanimity, and stick to 
their principle. They contended, when they set up Mr. Aner- 
cromBy against Mr. Manners Surron, that the Speaker ought to 
represent the politics of the majority. Much may be urged in 
favour of that proposition ; and, to refer to one argument in passing, 
Mr. Lerevyre will find his impartiality much more strongly tested, 
when his own party, constantly at the disadvantage, are daily and 
hourly in need of any little help which a word from the arbiter of 
the House might give, than when they could better affurd to have 
the Speaker do credit to their choice by an occasional vindication 
of his own impartiality at their expense. Dido would have found 
it easier than /Eneas to make no discrimination between Trojan 
and Tyrian. The Speaker of the majority can feel no difficulty in 
extending protection to the minority; the Speaker of the minority 
may feel it hard always to resist the claims of his fellow-sufferers 
to liberal constructions. The Whigs, then, should stand by their 
principle, and vote against the reélection of Mr. Lrrevre, because 
he is not the Speaker of the majority. They are not likely to 
offer any such “ factious opposition” to Sir Rosert’s amiable con- 
cession: Lord Joun Russext would not for the world embarrass 
his courteous antagonist in choosing a course as prudent as it is 
conciliatory. Sir Ropert, by this acceptance of the Whig Speaker, 
has taken the first opportunity of declaring in a practical manner, 
with an earnest of what is to follow, that his policy is really to be 
as moderate as he hinted it should be when he was bidding for 
office. He is not about to spoil the advantage which the 
Whigs gave him when they allowed things to settle down— 
as much as popular restlessness, adverse commerce, and blustering 
weather will let them—into a tranquil position of inertness: it was 
their reproach that they did nothing that was wished, it is to be 
his merit that he does nothing that is feared. Besides, he might 
not like to take a victory, the first of the series, on a mere inci- 
dental question, not technically involving the policy or the position 
of the Cabinet. Nor would he wish just now, prematurely or 





needlessly, to raise a commotion in that gentle bosom which is said 
to feel so deep an interest in the fate of the Whig Ministers. So 
Mr. Lerevre is to preside over the urbane, moderate, decorous 
combat, in which Sir Rosert is to go through the form of unhors- 
ing his already vanquished rival. 





When Parliament is sitting, those who sink or swim with either 
party in the state consult their fate in the division-lists. When 
Parliament closed lately, there was for a time a substitute for that 
index, in the more awful oracle of the poll. Now that has ceased ; 
but a yet more portentous augury has come into play—the wea- 
ther-glass is the magic mirror of the statesman. Every morning 
does Sir Rosert Pest, “ the pilot that is to weather the storm ”— 
that is to take the helm of the crank, ill-found vessel, with sealed 
instructions, in the face of the blackest clouds—every morning, 
before his pilotage begins, does he consult the lowering sky and 
the retrograde finger on his barometer; his countenance reflecting 
the sombre aspect of the heavens, his sighs of future trouble echo- 
ing the wind that beats against his window and tells of the bleak 
corn-fields and their spoiled abundance. The first week in August 
sets in like the last in November, with gusty winds and drifting 
rains: consolatory people in the country send in word that all is 
right with the plentiful crops, 7f there be plenty of ripening sun; 
and a glance at the leaden sky betrays all the mockery of the “if.” 
The glance may well unnerve the boldest heart. The Whigs 
leave office with the cry of “cheap bread” in their mouths: 
the Tories come into office with dear bread threatened in the 
weather. The antithesis, however accidental, however little to be 
imputed to them in the way of blame, is startling, practical, unde- 
niable. But the praise or blame of the matter is of secondary 
moment—the consequences are the thing to be dreaded. ‘To have 
driven out the Whigs in order to devise measures of relief for a 
distressed and discontented people, was a victory sufficiently thank- 
less; but to encounter—with a deficient revenue, taxes failing in 
productiveness, and trade suspended in many places where those 
dependent on trade crowd the thickest—in such circumstances to 
encounter a war with the elements, and to front the advances of a 
hungry people, is a fearful complication of evils. Such is the 
prospect offered to Sir Rosert Peer by the summer-sky. There 
is only one chance left for him—and surely he is not the man to 
shrink from a desperate recourse justitied by desperate circum- 
stances? He might as well withstand the rush of man and beast 
to the water after a march in the desert, as stand by the Corn-laws 
in the face of the people pressed on by hunger: he would be 
trampled down without hope or mercy. He must abandon what 
he could not keep though he perished in the struggle,—sliding 
scale, details, principle and all. He will find no help but in re- 
peating the expedient to which the Ministry of 1826, including his 
faithful colleague the Duke of Wextinaton and himself, resorted— 
suspending the Corn-laws; leaving their ultimate fate to be decided 
by and by. 





The Indian overland mail has arrived in London; and the first 
report, that it brought zo news from China, proves not to be lite- 
rally true—the news is two days later than that brought two months 
before. This scanty addition exhibits the English forces under 
Plenipotentiary Exxror remaining in a state of inaction, while the 
wrath of the Emperor increased, and his commands to concen- 
trate troops upon Canton had grown in the brief interval fiercer 
and more pressing. Such was the posture of affairs at the begin- 
ning of the two months for which no account has yet reached us. 
Those who philosophically refuse to look at any but “the bright 
side,” are confident in the belief that if any thing of moment had 
occurred, immediate intelligence would have been despatched by 
Captain Exttior. The assumption must be based upon the prior 
assumption that Captain Exiiot always does what he ought, and 
does it promptly and decidedly. It is poor consolation to weigh 
against the recollection that the British troops, penned up in a corner 
ofa hostile country, with precarious means of subsistence, were dying 
off under the influence of the climate, while the Celestials were 
making large preparations to overwhelm them with numbers. Under 
such circumstances, it will be a relief to receive actual information 
that nothing important had occurred in the two months, and that the 
reinforcements with which Sir Gorpon Bremer has left Calcutta 
will do something more than restore the diminishing numbers to 
the point at which he left them. But there must be a desperate 
fear in Downing Street that some crowning exploit af Captain 
Ex.ior's has yet to be chronicled. Cf ema 


There is only one point of interest in the Indian‘neéwss—the! pro<’ : 


tracted anarchy in the Punjab; where an English officer, convoying 
Suan Soosan’s harem, was held at bay by an army‘of Seikhs bent 
upon robbing him. Yet it is said that Lord AUCKLAND is not to 


interfere. He is too busy with China. = 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





The Court. 
THE Queen and Prince Albert have been leading a quiet life at Windsor 
after their brief round of visits. The Royal pair returned to the Castle, 
from Panshanger, at three o'clock on Saturday, escorted by a party of 
Hussars, and followed by the Royal suite in two carriages. The Queen 
and Prince Albert immediately resumed their usual out-door exercise, 
weather permitting. 

The Queen of the Belgians, accompanied by the Duke of Brabant, 
and attended by Lord Byron and a numerous suite, left the Castle 
shortly after the return of her hostess, and proceeded to Dover, on her 
return to the Continent. Her Majesty was received at the landing 
place in Ostend, at about ten o’clock on Sunday evening, by the King 
of the Belgians. 

Viscount Melbourne, who returned to town from Panshanger on 
Monday, joined the circle at the Castle on Tuesday. 

The Duke of Cambridge returned to town from a visit to the Dutchess 
of Gloucester, at Bagshot Park, on Monday. On Tuesday, his Royal 
Highness went to see the Panoramas of Damascus and Acre. On the 
Same evening, with the Dutchess, Prince George, and the Princess 
Augusta of Cambridge, he attended at the Italian Opera. The Dutchess 
and Princess went to the Haymarket Theatre on Wednesday. 


The Metropolis. 

A meeting of Corn-law Repealers was held on Monday evening, at 
the Jacob's Well in Shoreditch, to form an auxiliary Anti-Corn-law 
Association, in connexion with the Metropolitan Anti-Corn-law Asso- 
ciation. A meeting was held for a similar purpose on Tuesday, at the 
Thatched House Tavern, Islington. 

On Wednesday, a meeting was held at the Europa Tavern, Rother- 
hithe, to organize a more extensive and influential Association than has 
hereto‘ore existed in the district. On the same evening, a lecture- 
meeting at Gravesend unanimously resolved to establish a local Asso- 
ciation. 





The Committee of the Middlesex Reform Registration Club have 
printed a report, in which they give an account of their labours and of 
their receipts and expenditure from the Ist November 1839 to the 6th 
May 1841. We are sorry to perceive that a heavy balance is due to 
the treasurer. The subscriptions received during the above period, in- 
eluding a subscription of 200/. by Mr. Byng, amount only to 4191. 4s. 6d. 
It is stated that two Members could easily be returned on the Liberal 
interest, but the operations of the Club are paralyzed by the want of 
funds. A heavy reproach atiaches to the rich Whigs on this account.— 
Morning Chronicle. 


The result of the Church-rate poll at Hackney was declared on 
Saturday—for the rate, 771 votes; against, 454; majority, 317. The 
party opposed to the rate complained that the number of their votes 
was considerably reduced by a trick, the poor-rate up to Michaelmas 
having been demanded two months before the usual time. At the 
mecting of rate-payers assembled to receive the announcement of the 
poll the following resolution was proposed and earried unanimously— 

“ That it is the opinion of this meeting, that the demand of the poor's-rate 
out of the ordinary course, preparatory to a meeting of the inhabitants on the 
subject of church-rate, deserves their severest reprobation ; and that if, as is 
understood, that demand was at first made by direction of the Vestry Clerk 
unauthorized by any competent authority, this meeting hereby express their 
strong disapprobation of the proceeding, and their hope that the Church- 
wardens, Overseers, and Trustees of the Poor, will take effectual measures 
to prevent any servant of theirs from ever again offering the like insult to the 
parishioners.” 

The Vestry Clerk declined to give any explanation; but averred 
that he had intended no insult to the parishioners. 
was passed for the impartial conduct of the Reverend T. O. Goodchild, 
the Rector, in the chair: in acknowledging which, the Rector expressed 
his surprise and sorrow that so many persons had been found to vote 
against the rate; he believed it was in a great degree owing to the 
impression which prevailed that a trick had been attempted ; butif such 
were the case, he was in no way a party to it. He then dissolved the 
meeting. By the Church party, the contest was regarded as one of 
immense importance: gentlemen, it is said, were out canvassing from 
morning till night ; and the officials of the Church, from the highest to 
the lowest, gave a helping-hand. 

A meeting of rate-payers was held at West Hackney, on Thursday, 
at which the Churchwardens’ accounts passed without opposition. The 
Churchwardens then, without remark, proposed a rate of 23d. in the 
pound. Mr. Miall, who has lately come to the parish from Leicester, 
moved an amendment, that the meeting be adjourned for twelvemonths ; 
and that amendment was carried by 90 to 31. A poll was demanded. 

At the close of the poll yesterday, the numbers were—for the rate, 
206 ; against it, 332; majority, 126. Two out of the three districts of 
Hackney have now refused a rate. 

A respectable inhabitant of West Hackney has just had his son sent 
home from school, with a letter from the master expressing his regret 
that, out of deference to the wishes of the parents of other scholars, he 
is compelled to decline the further education of the child. Two boys, 
the master says, have been already taken from his school, and the re- 
moval of others is threatened if the heterodox pupil remain.—Morning 
Chronicle. 





Sir Peter Laurie, in adjudicating upon some case of little importance 
at the Mansionhouse, on Tuesday, made an important announcement 
on the subject of prison-discipline— 

He felt great gratification in being able to assure the public from the chair 
in which he sat, that the Penitentiary system, which had been so loudly repro- 
bated by men of humanity, was about to be completely altered. He had heard 
from unquestionable authority, that after the long trial which had been given 
to the solitary and maddening process in that place of punishment, it was at 
length discovered that the cruel rigours of the plan were not productive of the 

ood anticipated ; that the silent and solitary system, instead of causing an 
improvement of morals, deprived several of the wretched delinquents sentenced 
to pine within its walls of the use of their reason altogether; and that the 
Government was at length awakened to the necessity of prison reform as re- 
garded the horrible place of punishment called the Penitentiary. Three men 
and three women had completely lost their reason last year, and the same 
number of men and women had lost their reason within the last six months. 


A vote of thanks ! 











Mr. Hobler feared that the model-prison which Government are 
building will be the means of establishing a more rigorous system of 
punishments than was possible even in the Penitentiary. Sir Peter had 
no apprehension of the kind: he did not think that any thing could 
possibly be so bad as the Penitentiary. 


One of those silly affairs called * an affair of honour ’ took place, at 
Wormwood Scrubbs, on Thursday morning. Mr. Henry Launcelot 
and Captain Anthony Bellgrave, having some pique unkuown, vindicated 
their dignity by standing exactly sixteen paces apart and propelling 
small pieces of lead against each other. Having done so once without 
any result, the seconds tried to reconcile them; but they were inex- 
orable. The next interchange of bullets lodged one in the fleshy part 
of Captain Bellgrave’s thigh.. The bal! was extracted on the spot. The 
offended honour of the two was soothed by Mr. Launcelot’s success in 
driving the lead into the fleshy part of the Captain’s thigh: they shook 
hands, and went home. 


Schmalealder, a German jewel commission agent, who was lately 
charged by Mr. Lyon Samuels with defrauding him of valuable dia- 
monds under a pretence of having lost them, was finally examined on 
Saturday, at the Mansionhouse. He had been remanded from time to 
time till then, at his own request, that he might try and settle the busi- 
ness by restitution or compensation in value. He was now committed 
for trial; the Mayor refusing bail. 

On Saturday, an inquest was held on the body of John Wicks, aged 
ten years, who died in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital from breaking his 
arm and dislocating bis elbow in falling from a swing. After the house- 
surgeon had given his evidence, the boy’s mother came forward witha 
complaint of the brutal treatment which her son had received from the 
sister and nurse of the ward in which he had Jain ill. He had been 
strapped to his bed, flogged with a birch several times, and on one occa- 
sion the sister had put a large adhesive plaster over his mouth to pre- 
vent his crying out. The nurse was examined, and admitted the truth of 
the charge ; adding, that it was usual to resort to such means with refrac- 
tory children. The sister, who was not sworn, also admitted the ac- 
cusation, and justified herself by the behaviour of the youth. The 
surgeon, on being recalled, said that sach treatment had not hastened 
death, but it might ‘have irritated the symptoms. The Jury expressed 
their indignation aloud; and the Coroner said that an investization 
would doubtiess be made by the Governors of the institution into such 
shameful behaviour. A verdict of * Accidental Death ” was found ; to 
which the Jury appended a sharp censure upon Sophia Causton, the 
assister, whose conduct they hoped the Governors would inquire into. 

On Tuesday, a Special Court of Almoners of the Hospital was held, 
attended by Mr. Alderman Lucas, the President, and a number of Go- 
vernors, to investigate the charge made against the sister and nurses of 
the ward. The inquiry occupied a considerable time. The Court were 
of opinion that no blame was imputable to the house-surgeon, but that 
the sister and two nurses were unfit for their station; and they were 
accordingly dismissed. The nurses urged that they felt they were 
doing wrong, but could not help obeying the directions of their supe- 
rior, the sister. ‘They were told they might have appealed to the 
matron, the steward, or the clerk, who all reside in the Hospital, and 
would listen to any complaints. 

An inquest was held by Mr. Wakley, on Tuesday, on the body of 
William Morton, formerly an omnibus-proprietor, who hanged himself. 
The deceased had been at one time a partner with Mr. Shillibeer, but 
meeting with heavy losses, he was reduced to become a conductor; 
having taken to drinking, he had been latterly out of employment. 
It was stated that he had been in the habit of drinking a bottle of brandy 
a day ; and that he had before attempted to cut his throat. The Jury 
found a verdict of ‘“ Temporary Insanity.” Mr. Shillibeer has ad- 
dressed a letter to the Times coutradicting a statement of some of the 
Jurors that the losses of the deceased originated in his connexion with 
him: that connexion terminated eight years ago, when Shillibeer left 
his partner in possession of the full value of the capital he had brought 
into the concern. A recent circumstance of a private nature, coupled 
with the wretched man’s confirmed habits of drunkenness, was the 
cause of his suicide. 

John Hopkinson and William Cox, exeavators on the Eastern Coun- 
ties Railway, have been taken to the London Hospital, suffering from 
injuries received from two different falls of the embankments last week. 
Hopkinson, who was hurt early on Saturday morning, while he was 
working in the night-gang, has had all his ribs and both his thighs 
broken, and has received fatal internal injuries. Cox was admitted to 
the Hospital in almost as bad a state. 

Helen Lahern, aged nineteen, while cleaning the windows of Mrs. 
Wagstaff’s house near Belgrave Square, fell from the height of thirty 
feet upon the area pavement. On being taken, insensible, to St. George’s 
Hospital, she was found to have sustained no fracture; but she was s0 
terribly jarred and internally injured, that her life is in great danger. 

On Sunday morning, considerable alarm was produced in St. James’s 
Square, by the discovery ofa fire raging in the basement story of the 
Army and Navy Club-house, at the corner of King Street. The Police 
immediately gave the alarm, and engines were soon on the spot. The 
damage is confined to the kitchen. The fire commenced in a large 
closet, and is supposed to have originated from a spark fulling among 
a quantity of linen. The Club-house and its costly furniture are 
insured in the Imperial and Phenix offices to the extent of 20,0001, 


The BProbinces. 


A dinner was given at Portsmouth, on Thursday, to Admiral Stop- 
ford. The Mayor was the chairman. The assembly was very numerous, 
and comprised a great number of persons distinguished in arms or politics. 
If any allusion was made to Sir Charles Napier’s remarks at his Liver- 
pool dinner, it was exceedingly cautious and tender. In returning 
thanks, however, Sir Robert Stopford seemed to have his brother officer's 
more triumphant entry into the country in his eye, when he said, “ With 
respect to my reception in England, no trump of fame, no herald an- 
nouncing pompous achievements, preceded my return.” He spoke of 
the Syrian campaign briefly and indistinctly, offering rather a negative 
than a positive contradiction to the assertions attributed to his co- 
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adjutor. Referring to the inadequate means with which he had to en- 
counter [brahim Pasha and his 70,000 men, while the British military 
eommander was ilJ, he said— 

“ I had, however, the good fortune to have in my second in command an 
officer, Sir Charles Napier, who had had the advantage of occupying very 
useful positions under the Duke of Wellington, and who had also most 

Nantly distinguished himself on many occasions in Portugal. Tosuch a man 
| gladly looked to supply the place of the General;Oflicer who was pre- 
vented from acting by indisposition. As he was upon the coast of Syria for 
some time before I went there, he judiciously selected a situation which was 
occupied immediately on my arrival with the troops, when opera’ions com- 
menced. His subsequent operations were, as you are aware, of a nature to 
check and paralyze the Egyptian troops, so that they never came into collision 
with the Turkish troops under arms, except in one instance, when, by a 


simultaneous attack on the Egyptian troops in front and rear, he succeeded in | 


expelling those troops from Syria and delivering them over to the command of 
the officers of the Sultan. To that officer, therefore, I beg to express the 
greatest obligations. Neither can I forget the obligations 1 owe to a distin- 
guished officer now here, Captain Collier; to Captain Boxer of the Pique, who 
was employed in the more Southern operations ; to Captain Barclay, who was 
engaged in another part of the operations; to Captain Stewart, in the Benbow, 
who was employed Northwards ; and to all commanders and men who so ably 
and so nobly performed their duty. The operations on the coast of Syria ex- 
tended over a line of three degrees of latitude, if not more. There must, of 
course, have been numerous detachments from the Commander-in-Chief to 
perform the services on that length of coast. Now, unless the Commander-in- 
Chief possessed a power which a countryman of mine attributed to the birds 
and the fishes, of being in two places at once, he could not possibly be in more 

laces than one at the saine time. ‘Therefore, what has been said about this 

ommander-in-Chief not being there is fully answered by the fact of its being 
impossible; and I feel myself in every way fully exculpated for placing reli- 
ance in officers on whom I knew I pies fully depend. Whenever concentrated 
services were wanted, as at Beyrout and Acre, there I was in person.” 

On this volunteered apology, the Marquis of Anglesea, who returned 
thanks for the toast of the visiters’ health, observed— 

* It seemed to me that he tried to make an excuse for not having himself 
been at this, that, and the other place; saying that he could not be at all 

laces at once. Now, it seems to me onc of the matters of the first and greatest 
upportance to all commanders, whether by sea or land, to place confidence in 
oe who are under them, and not to attempt to do every thing for them- 
selves. 

Sir Charles Napier was present, and was toasted with the other officers 
of the Syrian expedition. He returned thanks; speaking in a less in- 
vidious strain than that imputed to him in the reports of the Man- 
chester and Liverpool dinners— 

He wished all the officers who had served under the gallant Admiral on the 
coast of Syria and of Acre were present that night to witness the kind manner 
in which thes had received the mention of Sir Robert’s name. He could as- 
sure them, as an officer holding a high command under the gallant Admiral, 
that there was not an officer or a man engaged in that expedition along the 
whole coast of Syria who did not always look up to the gallant Admiral with 
the most perfect and entire satisfaction and reliance. As to himself, if he had 
been able to perform any services useful to his country or creditable to himself, 
he owed it entirely to his gallant Commander-in-Chief, Sir Robert Stopford, 
who placed a suiticient confidence in him in the illness of the army officer who 
was appointed to the command of the troops. 

Among the other speakers were Sir Edward Codrington, who returned 
thanks for the Navy ; General Sir Hercules Pakenham, who represented 
the Army; and Mr. Baring, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who was 
present as one of the Members for the borough. 

Last night, another dinner was given to Admiral Stopford, by the 
officers of the Navy and Marines resident in Portsmouth and its 
vicinity ; and, by favour of the railroad, a long report appears in the 
Post of this morning. Sir Edward Codrington took the chair. It was 
altogether a professional affair; and although the speeches were freer 
and heartier than on Thursday, they were of less general interest. 


Sir James Graham, on the 22d July, gave what is called the “ cus- 
tomary ” dinners to the electors of Dorchester, to celebrate his own 
return. Dinners were given at all the inns in the town: at one in the 
Antelope, at which about sixty electors sat down, Sir James himself 
presided, and delivered a speech: Lord John Russell's partial and 
chance victory in the City, the triumph of Conservatism in the manu- 
facturing counties, the iniquity of the Ministerial attack on the Corn- 
laws, and the beauty of those Jaws, formed the chief subjects of his 
effusion. One part is almost a converse of Cromwell’s injunction, “ Put 
your trust in the Lord, my lads, and keep your powder dry ”— 

They were constantly reproached with the question whether they would 
altogether refuse, in periods of scarcity, to receive aid from foreign countries. 
He said, “just the reverse: let us pursue such a course as will render the re- 
quisite supply always easy”; and he said also that the principles—he would 
not say the details, but the principles of the existing Corn-law, provided that 
course and operated to that end. If, indeed, it was expected by human laws 
to provide for Providential calamities, much more was expected than human 
legislation could accomplish. They were told that, like the pestilence, famine 
was one of the Divine punishments for national offences; and to baffle human 
skill, to subvert all human efforts, how slight were the means that would suf- 
fice! What was blight? The breath of Divine pleasure passed forth, and the 
husbandman’s hopes were blighted; the staff of life was broken; and there was 
the cry of distress, and suffering, and sorrow throughout the land. By such 
means, apparently so insignificant, but, oh, how powerful! were we taugbt on 
the one hand to look with humility on all the efforts of the legislative wisdom 
of man, and on the other hand to look up for reliance on Him who is the 
Giver of all good. 

The Tories of South Derbyshire held a grand dinner in the County 
Hall, on Monday, to commemorate their triumph at the last election. 
Sir Francis Burdett presided; and he was supported by the Earl of 
Lincoln, M.P., Mr. E. M. Mundy, M.P., and Mr. C. R. Colvill. The 
number of gentry and yeomanry who surrounded the table was five 
hundred. In acknowledging one of the toasts, Lord Lincoln exulted in 
the general defeat of Ministers and the failure of their affectation of 
exclusive loyalty— 

The voice of the people having failed them, they now raise a cry that the 








every effort to remove them from office is a defiance of the Queen’s authority. 
He did not know whether most to pity, despise, or hate profligacy so base, con- 
duct so disloyal; for he would say, that it was no less Fisloyal than unconsti- 
tutional thus to drag forward the Queen’s name in association with their pro- 
Ceedings and republican connexions. Fancy “the Queen and Roebuck” on 
the same placard! But the Conservatives could afford to be taunted with want 


of loyalty: their affectionate attachment to the Monarch, ay, and the mone 


archy, was too well known to be disputed ; they loved and reverenced her whe 
sat upon the throne, while they respected and venerated the throne itself. It 
would indeed be a profitable matter to the Whigs if they could make their po- 
litical opponents believe that opposition to the policy of Ministers of the 
Crown was opposition to the Crown itself; if they could persuade the country 
to adopt such an opinion, they might say with Swift— 
** Miuisters by kings appointed 

Are, under them, the Lord’s anointed ; 

Ergo—’tis now the self-same thing 

To oppose the Minister or King; 

Ergo—by consequence of reason, 

To censure statesmen is high treason.” 
Conservatives could bear all this; but if there was one thing more nauseous 
and disgusting than another, it was to witness a man—whose name he would 
not mention in that company—a man on the other side of the Channel, bee 
spattering the Sovereign with bis fulsome adulation, as offensive as the virulent 
sedition and the vile slanders with which he had aspered her Majesty’s revered 
predecessors. . ; : 

In returning thanks for the toast of his own health, Sir Francis Bur- 
dett spoke with as much warmth and familiarity of the Conservative 
party and its leader as if he had never been any thing but a Tory— 

The ensuing Parliament of England would be looked to with more anxiety 
than any similar meeting since the memorable Revolution ; and it was to him 
a source of high satisfaction, that in Sir Robert Peel they had a statesman 
remarkably suited to the circumstances of the times—a man unrivalled in that 
peculiar kind of talent now required in the House of Commons—a man more 
remarkably efficient in all the great qualities for practical business than any 
statesman ia his memory. He trusted that now they should soon be rid of an 
Administration who were the mere minions of a Court, not the Ministry of @ 
people—who held office without power—who abused the Royal authority to 
promote their own selfish party purposes—who, after having got a Parliament 
of their own under the most unjustifiable use of the Queen’s name, wore out 
that Parliament by exhibiting a spectacle of lamentable imbecility, and by a 
sacrifice of the honour, glory, and renown, which used to attach to the English 
name. They succeeded to men who, after carrying on a long but glorious war 
to glorious results, contrived, with all their difficulties and the popular cry of 
economy, to manage the expenditure so as to leave a surplus in the national 
treasury. ‘The present men came into office with a surplus of from 3,000,0002, 
to 4,000,000/. in the exchequer; but by wretched mismanagement they had 
embarrassed the public finances, and in seven years, he would affirm, they had 
expended seven centuries of British honour, power, and glory; and now 
they were going out—now they were compelled to prema boasted that 
they had done that which made it impossible for any other Government to 
retain power! But Sir Robert Peel had a mind fitted to grapple with the 
difficulties they had created. Under bis auspices, the sound feeling, honour, 
honesty, morality, and patriotism of the country would revive, Not rashly 
interfering with every thing, but like a man who understood his business, doin 
one thing at once and that thing well, he would only meddle with that whict 
wanted revising; and under his firm and judicious government, the country, if 
it does not feel quite easy, would at all events feel itself safe. 

About 300 of the Canterbury Tories gave a “splendid banquet” in 
the Corn Exchange, on Monday, to the Honourable G. P. S. Smythe 
and Mr. James Bradshaw, their Members. Among the principal guests 
were Mr. Croasdill the Chairmau, Sir Edward Knatchbull, M.P., 
Lord Loftus, the Honourable T. Cochrane, Mr. J. P. Plumptre, M.P., 
Lord Northland, M.P., Mr. W. H. Baldock, Captain R. Burton, and 
Mr.G. P. R. James. In proposing the toast of the evening, Mr. Baldock 
observed, that it was the first time for half a century that the citizens of 
Canterbury had had an opportunity of meeting to celebrate the return 
of two Conservatives. The “triumph” was duly immortalized by 
Mr. Smythe; who set up the Church as the Tory ally, against the ally 
claimed by the Whigs, the Crown— ‘ 

They must remember that a majority of one compelled the dissolution: it 
was the men of Canterbury who effected it; therefore it was that their verdict 
had been so signally fulfilled. Its first echo was heard in Sandwich, caught up 
at Nottingham, and returned to them at Rochester. It had since become 
merged in one universal shout of triumph and congratulation from Cornwall to 
Northumberland—Cornwall, where Vivian, the great Ministerial Member, did 
not dare confront his own constituency— Northumberland, where the son of the 
Reform Premier was driven from his pasturages. Who could mistake a lesson 
so plainly and so pointedly told? The last hour of Whig domination was at hand; 
the last prop of Whig Government was crumbling from beneath it. He would say, 
in the words of Lord Bolingbroke, which were uttered more than a hundred and 
thirty years since, but were singularly applicable to the present exigency, on the 
difference between the Tory strength of this nation and the fictitious one of 
the Whigs, “ How much time—how many lucky accidents—how many strains 
of power—how much money it would require to create a majority of the latter! 
But once take away the opinion that the Crown is that way inclined, and the 
Church-interest rises with redoubled force by its natural genuine strength.” 
The revival of the Church-interest, he could assure them, could nowhere be 
held so appropriately as in this city, the very cradle of the Church of England. 

Mr. Bradshaw alluded to certain circumstances connected with the 


last election in that city— 





They all, doubtless, remembered the aspersions cast upon his character as @ 
entleman and a man of honour. The position in which he had been placed, 
e felt to be one of great difficulty ; and the best way that he thought he could 

extricate himself from it was fairly and manfully to throw himself on the 
constituency for a verdict. Had he been guilty of any thing Rawr in 
ave 














the slightest degree to disloyalty, they might rely on it he never should 
had the courage to face them again. But, as nothing of that sort could with 
any truth or justice be attributed to him, he had fearlessly stood forward to 
ask their verdict; and a most gratifymg and triumphant answer they had 
iven him. 

The Liberals had a counter-demonstration on the same day; giving 
a dinner to Mr. Thomas Twisden Hodges, their unsuccessful candidate. 
The company included Mr. Masters, (the Mayor,) Alderman Brent, Mr. 
G. Cooper, (the Sheriff,) and several members of the corporation. The 
chairman was Alderman Plummer. 

The Liberals say that the Tory dinner was “a failure”; the Tories, 
that the dinner at the Castle was “ poorly attended.” 





A rumour is current, and belief in which gains ground, to the effect 
that the Flintshire boroughs are likely to change hands immediately 
after the meeting of Parliament; Sir Richard Bulkeley taking a Peer- 


i i aur, EB. e Ss > taki ohs.— 1/ , 
Queen is with them, and brand the Conservatives as disloyal, and pretend that | age, and Mr, E. J. Stanley taking the boroughs Sa —— Journal. 


An Anti-Corn-law movement proceeds in Essex: meetings to peti- 
tion against-the Corn-laws have been held at Barking and Stratford. 


At the preliminary meeting of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, in Plymouth, on Wednesday, Professors Encke 
and Link of Berlin, Otto of Breslau, Jacobi of St. Petersburg, and Dr. 
Lamon: of Munich, were elected corresponding members. On the mo- 
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tion of Colonel Sabine, resolutions were then proposed, directing that 
printing expenses on account of the meetings should be paid from the 
Association’s general fund, under the direction of the permanent offi- 
cers; that no expenses shall necessarily be borne by any local fund, 
other than those for rooms provided, attendance, messengers, and police ; 
that local officers be requested to prepare lists of lodgings and of break- 
fast and dinner ordinaries; that members be entitled to one or two 
ladies’ tickets on paying a sovereign apiece to the general fund; that 
no expectation be held out of grants from the general fund in aid of 
any local funds; and that general dinners for the Association be not 
again attempted, uniess under particularly favourable circumstances ; 
and then that the list of toasts be brief, and prepared under the direc- 
tion of the general Secretaries. A discussion ensued, and Dr. Robinson 
of Armagh proposed to abolish the dinners altogether: they had be- 
come a point for ridicule and scandal. The Marquis of Northampton 
also confessed that some check on the dining would be advisable. The 
only resolutions ultimately passed, however, were for the provision of 
a more economical publication of the meeting’s proceedings in future. 
The financial report was then read. At the last report there remained 
a balance in hand of 309/. 11s.; since then 790/. had been received 
for life compositions, and 1,843/. for annual subscriptions; making, 
with stock dividends and some other sums, a total of 3,350/. 12s. 2d. 
There had been paid in grants of money for scientific objects 
1,265/. 10s. 9d.; to liquidate the expenses of the meeting at Glasgow, 
300/.; and asum for the purchase of 1,000/. in the Three per Cent. 
Consols. The balance left was 367/. 3s. 1ld. The estimated value of 
the property of the Association was 6,955l. 9s. 11d. 

The first sectional meetings were held on Thursday. On Friday, in 
Section G, (Mechanical Science,) Captain Taylor, R.N., read a commu- 
nication on floating break waters— 

“The subject of protection to the harbours of this country was one of very 
great importance, particularly as the Commissioners appointed by the Govern- 
ment had pointed out the desirableness of having three harbours of refuge on 
the Western coast. This would involve an expense of at least 6,000,000/. ; 
which at once negatived the proposition. 'Theve were no less than 250 har - 
bours round the coasts, all of which required protection. In the course of the 
year, 500 ships were wrecked on our coasts, whilst 1,200 lives were annually 
destroyed, and the annual loss was about 3,000,000/. sterling. On the score 
of humanity, therefore, this subject deserved consideration ; and Captain Taylor 
was prepared to prove that a floating breakwater made of wood might be con- 
structed for at least a fifticth part of the expense of a solid breakwater. A 
floating breakwater was not liable to many of the objections of the former: it 
had been found that in many parts of Plymouth Sound the mud had accumu- 
lated to a depth of five feet. A breakwater on this principle was about to be 
laid down at Brighton, so as to make it a harbour.” 

The report of the Committee appointed by the Association to inquire 
into the mean value of railway constants, was also read by Mr. J. S. 
Russell. The conclusions of the Committee were principally based on 
various experiments made on the railway of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Company: the most interesting of these appear to have been 
substantially, that a very large proportion of the resistance encountered 
by trains in motion is as the square of the velocity ; that the resistance 
of the air (contrary to recently promulgated doctrines) is not very con- 
siderable; and that planes of a much steeper inclination than it has been 
thought advisable to admit in a railway do not cause the supposed dis- 
advantage. A level, indeed, to obtain which great outlay was necessary, 
had no advantages over a gradient of 16, 20, or even 25 feet per mile. 

On Saturday there were no sectional meetings. Means, however, 
whereby the members might at once be taught and amused were not 
wanting. A geological party set out on a visit to the mines of Corn- 
wall; where of course it met with a polite reception at the hands of the 
proprietors ; the latter being in return favoured with the assistance of 
the whole company at a cold collation, after a full inspection of the 
mines. The Admiralty having contributed two steamers to further the 
ends,of the British Association, they were employed to convey parties 
to the Breakwater and Eddystone Lighthouse. It was ascertained that the 
Breakwater is now in the twenty-ninth year of its construction, the 
works being still in full activity. Awkward questions are started as 
to the fitness of the limestone materials ; the naturalists of the Associa- 
tion having found that a common marine mollusc is in the habit of ex- 
cavating that sort of stone in such a way as to render it unequal to 
bear the heavy beating of a surge or the action of a ground-well. 

The meetings were renewed by adjournment on Monday. The 
General Committee on that day resolved to accept an invitation to hold 
the next annual meeting at Manchester, which had been forwarded by 
the Civic Authorities, the Magistracy, and the Literary Institutions of 
that town. Lord Francis Egerton was chosen for the President next 
year; the Dean of Manchester, Dr. Dalton, Dr. Henry, Professor 
Sedgwick, and Sir Benjamin Heywood, for the Vice-Presidents; and 
Dr. Fleming, Sir Peter Clare, Mr. W. Ormerod, and Mr. J. Heywood, 
for the Secretaries of the Association. Much philosophical business 
seems to have been transacted ; but the reports of the papers are confined 
to technical lists of the bare titles of matters discussed. The entertain- 
ments of the day were enlivened by the launch of the Hindostan, a 
ninety-gun ship, built wholly of teak. This ceremony, despite deluges 
of rain, seems to have collected an imposing assemblage of philosophers 
and sight-seers; upwards of a thousand persons having been launched 
in the Hindostan herself. 

The sectional business terminated on Wednesday. On the same day, 
a numerous meeting was held in the Athenzum, at which a committee 
was formed to take steps for the erection of amonument to the memory 
of Sir Humphry Davy, in the county of his birth, It was very well 
attended, anda liberal subscription was begun. 

The last general meeting was held on Wednesday ; when 3,083/. was 
voted in grants for the scientific pursuits of the different Sectional Com- 
mittees. The financial report stated that there had been received in 
the town 1,280/.; and the assets and available property of the Associa- 
tion were now valued at 6,955/. 


A public meeting was held at Sunderland, on Friday, to receive the 
report of a deputation appointed to meet the coalowners of the river 
Wear, on the depressed state of the coal-trade. The meeting was 
numerously attended by the shipowners and merchants of the port. 
The coalowners had been requested either to reduce the price of coals 
delivered to the shippers, or to freight the vessels themselves. They 
declined either arrangement; and it appeared that the price of coals 








had been raised 2s. very recently. The meeting separated without 
coming to any resolution. The shipping-interest is in a very depressed 
state in Sunderland: many vessels are laid up; and a greater number 
of seamen are out of employment than has been the case for many 
years. 





A public meeting was held at Wolverhampton, on the 27th, for a very 
curious purpose. Mr. Castle, an Inspector of Police, had been convicted 
at the Police-office of a grossly improper assault on Mary Warner, a 
girl of fifteen years of age, a servant in his family; and he was fined 
forty shillings. His defence was, that he only meant to chastise the girl 
for burning some paper. The meeting was convened, on the requisition 
of several persons, by the Constable, in the Court-house; but the place 
was so crowded, that an adjournment to the Hall-fold took place; and 
then, according to the Staffordshire Examiner, the numbers present were 
not less than five thousand, The case was laid before them, and resolu- 
tions were passed urging the dismissal of Castle pledging the persons 
present to resist a town-rate should the Commissioners of Police not 
remove him; and censuring the conduct of two Magistrates and some 
others for endeavouring to screen the delinquent. The resolutions were 
all unanimously adopted. 





The extraordinary case of the Irish people living at Stockport accused 
of poisoning their own children for the sake of the money allowed for 
the funerals by a burial-club, which had been put off from the last 
Assizes, was tried at Chester, before Mr. Justice Erskine, on Monday 
and Tuesday last. Robert Sandys, and Ann Davannole, who passed as 
his wife, were charged with administering poison to two of their infants, 
Mary Ann and Jane; and George Sandys, and Honor his wife, with 
being accessories. The principal witness was the brother of the chil- 
dren, a little boy of tender age; who stated that his mother gave him 
and his two sisters some bread and butter, and what he called salt was 
sprinkled on that which his sisters ate; they both vomited very much, 
and were taken by their parents to two different surgeons; but Mary 
Ann died the following day. The fact of their having been poisoned 
with arsenic was proved; and the prisoners, when told of it, accused 
the godmother of the deceased child, who had been taken into custody 
in consequence, but was discharged by the Coroner. Robert Sandys 
was proved to have received 3/. 12s, for the burial of his child Mary 
Ann; and a like sum only three weeks before on the death of another 
daughter, who was proved to have been poisoned, though he said it died 
of measles; and George Sandys three months before received funeral- 
money for a daughter of his, on which occasion Robert was with him. 
The Judge, however, was of opinion that the little boy’s evidence was 
not to be relied on, as it was different from what he had given before 
the Coroner six months back; and the other evidence being merely 
circumstantial, and not conclusive, the prisoners were acquitted. Robert 
Sandys, the father, who looked very dejected, lifted up his hands and 
prayed audibly on the delivery of the verdict. 

On the following day, however, Robert Sandys and his female com- 
panion were charged with the murder of Elizabeth Sandys, their infant 
daughter, by administering arsenic. ‘The evidence was similar to that 
on the previous trial; but it did not rest upon the testimony of the 
child, being more circumstantial. The women was acquitted; Robert 
Sandys was found guilty. He protested his innocence, declaring that 
all the witnesses had sworn falsely ; and he was carried from the dock 
in a state of insensibility. 

An old man of seventy-four, William Major, was tried at Exeter, on 
Friday, by Baron Rolfe, for attempting to poison his son-in-law, 
Thomas Coombs, of Thorncombe, in March last. The évidence 
was to the following effect. There had been an habitual enmity 
between Major and his son-in-law. On the 14th March, in a 
quarrel with Coombs, Major said, “ You think to have the end with 
I, but I shall have my end of thee; and before Saturday night 
you shall die in a ditch like another gipsy.” On the 16th, he 
employed the postman to purchase him some poison for rats, though it 
seems there were no rats in the house; and on the 18th, in the absence 
of his daughter, Coombs’s wife, he was seen to uncover the pot contain- 
ing Coombs’s food and put in his hand. Coombs and two of his chil- 
dren were taken ill after breakfasting on the contents of this vessel ; and 
the doctor who attended them believed that their illness had been 
caused by a strong dose of arsenic. The verdict was “ Guilty.” Major 
was sentenced todeath. The sentence is said to have produced a great 
sensation, as it was believed that the offence of the prisoper was one of 
those included in the act lately passed to abolish the punishment of 
death in certain cases. ‘The Jury signed a recommendation of the 
prisoner to the mercy of the Crown. 

Since the trial, Major has made a statement, which, if true, puts the 
matter quite in a new light. Some remarkable ejaculations uttered by 
him in his prayers induced his keepers to question him pertinaciously 
as to his meaning; and he at Jength said, alluding to his daughter— 
“I did not expect her to come against me. She lived unhappily with 
her husband because he was always drunk, and spending his money 
upon drink ; and she said he should either be poisoned or have his 
brains knocked out; and she then suggested that some poison be got. 
I accordingly procured the arsenic; but her’s was the hand that put it 
in the broth. I took the lid off the pot and put my hand in; but that 
was only to feel whether or not the water was hot. I did not have any- 
thing to do with putting the poison in the broth.” The reporter of the 
Times says it can be proved that this woman ate none of the food that 
she prepared for her husband, and which nearly killed him and the 
children who breakfasted on it. She has gone about perfectly unmoved 
by the fate to which her father has been condemned, while all the rest 
of the family have taken most affecting leave of him. The clergyman 
of the parish has gone to Bodinin te consult the Judge on the matter. 

Ann Walters, aged nineteen, was tried on the Oxford Circuit last 
Friday, for the murder of her infant child. She was also charged on a 
Coroner's warrant with the manslaughter of her child. On the 13th 
April last, Walters was about to journey from Worcester to Hereford 
by a stage-waggon ; but the waggon started without her, and she was 
obliged to set out on foot to overtake it. After a tiring walk of ten 
miles, she came up with it at Malvern Wells, and took her place with 
other passengers. At Ledbury, which is about eighteen miles from 
Worcester, she said, in answer to a remark of the waggoner’s, that she 
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had been very sick, and had got out of the waggon just above a turn- 
pike, which is within a mile or two of Ledbury. Next morning, a 
newly-born female infant was found, dead and cold, on the road-side 
between this turnpike and Ledbury. One Weaver, a waggoner, had the 
night before heard a shrill cry, and had gone aside to see whence it 
came; when he found the child,and felt its arm to see that it was a 
human creature; but he afterwards passed on and left it. Overtaking 
one Matlow, he declared what he had seen; but Matlow was content to 
recommend him to tell his story to the man at the turnpike. This 
Weaver did; but the gateman’s wife would neither arise from bed her- 
self nor let her husband leave her, lest, as she was within a month of 
her own time, she might herself be startled. There was evidence to 

rove that the mother had carried the child some time after its delivery. 

t seems that the prisoner knew she was near the time of her labour; 
she having provided baby linen, and engaged with a Mrs. Thomas to 
lie in at her house and pay her a weekly sum for the infant’s care after 
its birth. She left the child because she was too exhausted to carry it ; 
and she trusted, with what propriety the result shows, to the humane 
interference of any passenger who might see the child. She was found 
guilty of manslaughter only ; but was sentenced to ten years’ transpor- 
tation. The recognizances of Weaver, the waggoner who found the 
child, were estreated, in default of his appearance as a witness. 


The Magistrates have examined several persons on suspicion of their 
being concerned in the murder of Mr. Bennett, at Exeter. Two women, 
Jane Avent and Elizabeth Stoneman, were apprehended; and among 
seven or eight men who were arrested, two, named Pitts and Brinsmead, 
are retained in custody. Brinsmead has made a detailed confession. He 
says that he was persuaded by Pitts to join him in following Mr. Bennett 
from the Cattle Market Inn. He and Piits dodged Mr. Bennett towards his 
home, till they came on him in Colleton Street ; when they spoke to him 
and demanded some money to buy beer. After a brief parley, Mr. 
Bennett offered them sixpence; which Brinsmead accepted, but Pitts 
said it was too trumpery to offer. Pitts then seized Mr. Bennett over 
the arms round the body, and struggled with him towards the river. 
There was a cry of “ Mercy!” and then a heavy plunge in the water, 
Presently afterwards, Pitts came up and said that he had got Mr. Ben- 
nett’s watch and a sovereign; and as long as there was a shilling left 
Brinsmead should not want. Brinsmead says that he knew of no 
women being at all concerned from first to last. There was a third 
person with them when they set out, whose name he does not know. In 
addition to these facts confessed, one Mrs. Meringo deposed that she re- 
ceived Mr. Bennett’s watch and sixteen shillings from Pitts on the day 
after the murder. This watch is now in the hands of the Police. 


An inquest was held at Liverpool, on Monday, on the body of Anto- 
nio Tuscano, an Italian who died from injuries inflicted by his country- 
man Girolamo Capello. Tuscano and Capello were both organ-players, 
and were fellow-lodgers at a house in Liverpool, sleeping in the same 
bed. On the 12th of last month, Capello went first to bed, but waked 
on Tuscano’s coming to rest; after which he slept again. At three 
in the morning he was roused in a state of great agony, by.a quantity 
of some scalding liquid which had been thrown over his face and 
throat. He saw a person, who was in his shirt, escaping from the 
room: he snatched a stick and pursued him down stairs to the parlour ; 
but when he came there, he felt he was dying, and could go no further : 
so the man then escaped. Tuscano swore on his deathbed that this per- 
son was Capello, his companion and bedfellow. It seems that there 
had been disputes about money between them; Capello claiming a debt 
of 122. The Jury found a verdict of “ Wilful Murder” against Ca- 
pello; who was then committed for trial at the Kirkdale Assizes. 


The Queen's going through Uxbridge, on the way from Panshanger 
to Windsor, on Saturday, gave occasion to a fatal encounter. After the 
Royal party had passed, some people were sitting in the kitchen of the 
Bull Inn; when one Tollerson, a cooper, observed that the Queen did 
not pay so much respect to Uxbridge as Uxbridge paid to her. Hobbs, 
a sergeant of Militia, felt his loyal indignation aroused, and threatened 
to strike Tollerman if he repeated what he had said: Tollerman did 
affirm his first remark, and Hobbs struck him. A struggle followed, 
and ended in Tollerson’s falling. He was picked up senseless, bleed- 
ing at the mouth and ear; and died next day. An inquest was held on 
the body, and the Jury returned a verdict that he “ Died from a mortal 
fracture of his skull, accidentally caused by the head of the deceased, 
Thomas Tollerson, having come into violent contact with the stone 
flooring of a certain kitchen.” Hobbs was held to bail to answer any 
charge at the Assizes. 


Many instances have occurred during the summer of deer-stealing 
in the parks at Windsor. On Monday afternoon, Joseph Atkins, alias 
Lovely Joe, who is believed to be one of a large gang, was examined 
before a Berkshire Magistrate on a charge of shooting a doe at day- 
break of Sunday morning, in the Great Park. 
heard by keepers watching near Peter’s Hill; and half an hour after, 
Atkins was seen attempting to bear off a doe which had fallen at the 
shot; but he was so drunk that as often as he shouldered the animal 
it toppled him over and brought him to the ground. He made no re- 
sistance on the appearance of the keepers, and confessed where he had 
hidden his gun. He was committed, and will be tried for the capital 
offence of slaying a deer enclosed in a Royal Park. 


Mr. Muntz, M.P., met with a severe and painful accident on Monday 
afternoon. He was proceeding homeward at a slow canter, and had nearly 
reached the top of the hill beyond Hockley Brook, when the animal 
which he rode, as if seized with some sudden madness, sprung at once 
into a gallop, and darted straight for the lamp-post on its left. Mr. 
Muntz, with great presence of mind, contrived, at the moment when 
the horse was coming into contact with the post, to sway to one side, 
and thus to receive the shock on the shoulder. He was, of course, 
hurled with great violence to the ground, and upon recovering himself, 
found that his right collar-bone was broken. ‘The fracture proved, on 
surgical inspection, to be a comminuted or shattered one. Mr. Muntz 
was able to walk home; aud we are glad to say that he is doing as well 
as under the circumstances it was possible he should. The frontal bone 
of the horse was dreadfully crushed and broken, and its eyes almost 
forced out by the blow.— Birmingham Journal. 





The report of a gun was | 














IRELAND. 


The proceedings of the Repeal Association on Monday were diver- 
sified by the introduction of Mr. O’Connell’s bill for the better security 
of tenures in Ireland. He began, however, by announcing a new 
movement in Irish manufactures: his friend Mr. Duggan, of Man- 
chester, is to introduce hand-loom weaving into Ireland— 

“‘ The first experiment in that way is to be made in my own neighbourhood, 
and Mr. Duggan is sending over to me twelve looms for that purpose. Those 
looms are to be worked by females, and when they succeed we will immediately 
set forty more to work; and if the undertaking be ultimately prosperous, men 
of capital in various parts of Ireland wili embark in the same kind of mana- 
factures, and we will have many a virtuous woman employed who is now pining 
in idleness and want. A poor-law has been passed, to which I was always op- 
posed; and the more I see of it the more I am convinced that I was right in 
opposing it. It is wages, not alms, that the people want.” 

He alluded to the benefit which had already acerued from the exer- 
tions of the Dublin Board of Trade, and to a rather unhandsome return 
which has been made for it— 

“ In the year 1800 there were 1,100 operative hosiers in Dublin at full work ; 
whilst at the time the Board was formed there were not over 50. That num- 
ber, however, has been increased to 100; but that increase cannot continue, or 
even that number be kept up, whilst the Board has no politics, or at least whilst 
the polities of some connected with it are so notoriously hostile to the cause of 
Ireland and of her trade itself. 1 believe there are men who have profited well 
by the movement, and who have turned persons out of their employment for 
voting for Mr. Hutton and me. There are those even connected with trade 
who wish to draw a line of separation; and I say, if they do, here we are ready 
to stand on one side and let them stand on the other, and we will see who will 
have most cause to regret.” 

He then turned to his bill. He posited the principle upon which it 
went, that the institution of property is not for the security merely of 
particular individuals, but of all members of society; and that the 
tenant should be protected as well as the landlord. He could not, he 
said, be accused of taking away the landlord’s rights, because he only 
proposed to take by the same power that had bestowed. At the common 
law a Jandlord could distrain on his tenant, but could not sell the dis- 
tress: the Irish landlords had procured an enactment which enabled 
them to sell the distress, summarily to eject the tenant, and even to sell 
the growing crop, though the landlord was the only man that could do so, 
Mr. O'Connell proposed, by the same legislative power, to protect the 
tenant—“ to tear the nails and extract the fangs from the grinding 
landlords and agents in this country.” Under the existing system, a 
man must get land or starve; and to turn him out was equal to killing 
him— 

“ If you turn out a man and his family to starve, it is no less a murder tham 
if you destroyed them with the dagger, or the sword, or the pistol, or the 
musket ; famine and typhus fever are as formidable instruments of destruction 
as the musket or the dagger or the bayonet; and I stand here to free my 
country from the criminality of those clearance murders: the landlords are 
murderers on the clearance system; and those who take the lives of individual 
landlords are equally criminal in the eye of God. No person can say why 
Lord Norbury was murdered: I believe the impression is growing stronger 
every day that he was not murdered by those called the people. No person 
can tell why Mr. Hall was murdered. No person can say why Mr. Butler 

3ryan, a most amiable and excellent man, was murdered. No person can say 
that he deserved the enmity of the people: but, even if there was a cause, it is 
a murder still—it is a murder against which the red arm of God’s vengeance 
will be as surely raised to punish the perpetrator, as against the landlords who 
employ the wholesale system of extermination. What is the remedy for this 
state of things? Will it do to increase the number of the police, and pour in 
more army to the country? No. The murders will still take place: the 
police and army are at the side of one class of the murderers—and their pre- 
sence, instead of preventing them, will only induce the landlords, by the hope 
of escaping with impunity, still to commit those murders.” 

The proper remedy was the removal of the uncertainty of tenure. 
Mr. O'Connell went on to explain his bill. THe afterwards said, that 
when the Tories came into office, his connexion with the Whigs— 
“a Ministry who have outlawed the Repealers”—totally ceases on its 
present basis. He promised on the next day of meeting to propose the 
plan upon which he intends to found the future operations of the Asso- 
ciation. He finished by hinting at some extreme measures to encounter 
the Tories withal: praising the English for their dogged obstinacy at 
Creey, Poictiers, and Agincourt, (shared in by the Irish at Waterloo,) 
he said— 

“ T now tell the English, that the Irish are as capable as they are of evincing 
the same quict and determined courage. ‘Their principle was to die, but never 
to be conquered. Whenever men go into battle that should be their priuciple. 
And, why do I say that? Because 1 voice—“ Let them tryit.”) Wf 
they try it, it shall be their fault ; and wo to the scoundrel, if they try it, that 
won't pay them off in their own coin. (4 Voice—* We paid them off at Fon- 
tenoy.” Loud cheers.) No; Lam here to prevent such a crisis: but if the 
crisis should come, I hope I am as ready to meet it as another. But why do i 
recur to those subjects? Because I find men actually talking of rebellion in 
Ireland. They are not Repealers: they are quiet men, who have been check- 
ing us for our violence, and have been hitherto exclaiming against us; and 
there is one among them who has been using his press to oppose us—I mean 
no less a man than Frederick William Conway. * * * Nothing would 
your enemies desire more, in any one way they view it, than a precocious in- 
surrection. Nothing would they more anxiously wish for than a premature 
tumult—even though they forced you to it. Let no man, therefore, be mad 
enough to indulge them, until they actually compel him to it, * * * Let 
me whisper John Bull, and say a word in his friendly ear. Let me tell him, 
that the steam-boats which they say bring us near England, can come in ten 
days from America.” (Great cheering, which lasted for some time.) 

And he hinted at something more tremendous than even rebellion in 
Ireland— 6 

“Let my voice go through the land. Be cautious of your enemies, whose 
wish must be, that you place yourselves in the wrong; violate no law; give 
them no advantage over you even by accident; respect the Queen, that amiable 
and beloved monarch; keep, preserve for her, your allegiance unpurchased and 
unpurchaseable. She may, like another monarch, have to fly among you for 
protection. Oh! I was about indulging in the aspiration that it might be so, 
and, if it were, he mocks me much who talks of my advancing age.” ( Tre- 
mendous cheering, which lasted for several minutes, and was again and again 
‘ont until the very walls of the building seemed to shake with the acclama- 
tion. 


Mr. O’Connell held a Repeal meeting on the Hill of Ballybricken, 
in Waterford county, on Friday last. The attendance was im- 
mense. The Reverend Mr, Cantwell, who was the first among the 
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speakers, announced that all the ecclesiastics of the Roman Catholic 
diocese, but one, had given in their adhesion to the cause of Repeal. 
Mr. O'Connell afterwards gave the exact number of these clerical Re- 
pealers—105. The Reverend Mr. Sheehan took occasion to deny some 
statements which had been made during the election— 

There was in that city an election, on a recent occasion, at which Mr. 
Assessor Hassard deprived three hundred and fifty of the citizens of their 
elective franchise. The people were, to be sure, justly indignant at that. 
They vented their feelings in groans and hisses, and small blame to them; but 
they violated no law—they committed no violence—they did not hurt a single 
hair of any man’s head. But was there a similar forbearance shown on the 
other side? Was the peace kept by Mr. Fitzgerald, the Stipendiary Magis- 
trate? Was the peace kept even by the military? And yet, after all this, 
the Times comes forward with a statement from some unknown correspondent, 
announcing that four houses had been torn down, and that the mob was 
headed on the occasion by the students of St. Jolin’s Coll-ge, and by the 
Catholic clergy. That was an instance of the unfounded statements put for- 
ward by the organs of that party, on which to ground their acts of oppression 
and tyranny. 

Mr. O'Connell dashed into a long speech in characteristic style— 

“ T was going to tell you what brought me here. I came here in consequence 
of the foul robbery which the Sheriffs and the Assessor committed upon you— 
the glaring and manifest injustice of not letting the people exercise their fran- 
chise. Assessor Hassard has deprived them of that right; and in doing so he 
has become the very prototype of the Toryism with which we are about to be 
visited. But we are determined that the people shall obtain justice. We are 
beginning to agitate for the Repeal. Did you ever hear of it?” (Loud 
cheering.) 

While the present Ministry were fixed in office, he said, many of 
their supporters and the place-hunters of their party had held aloof 
from Repeal; but now a rapid accession to the number of Repealers 
was takiag place. He promised to meet Peel and Stanley with five 
millions of Repealers at his back. And he promised the men of Water- 
ford another visit— 

“ I like your conduct on this occasion so well, that [ do not know but that Twill 
come down and see your honest faces again before I go to Parliament. I will 
then inquire how many parishes in Waterford have combined as Repealers, 
and sent to Dublin the Repeal rent for the pretection of honest voters every- 
where throughout the country, and for security fur Ireland at large. I will 
have a bead-roll and a list by me of your names.” 

No opposition was offered to the resolutions put forward. The meet- 
ing separated with three cheers for the Queen, O'Connell, and the Re- 
peal of the Union. 

A public dinner was given at Waterford, on the 29th July, to Mr. 
Wyse and Mr. Barron, the unsuccessful candidates at the late election. 
Lord Carew presided. Mr. O'Connell was among the guests. He said 
that he intended to demand “ justice for Waterford,” and to ascertain in 
Parliament whether Members were to be returned by electors or by 
Assessors, as the sitting Members for Waterford have been. If the 
practice were permitted, it would soon spread to England— 

“I want three things to be done—first, to declare Wyse and Barron to be 
the sitting Members; next, to declare the return to be frivolous and vexatious ; 
and thirdly, to call upon the Attorney-General to prosecute for the conspiracy 
by which this has been brought about; and then we will take care not to ‘ay 
the venue in the city of Waterford. I am exceedingly anxious about this; [ 


never before felt on any point so much anxiety. It may be thought that 


articipate in the anxiety because I participate in the wrong; but with me ic 

oes not decide my election, and I can have no such motive in taking it up. T 
have this motive—the first feature of Toryism exhibited in this country will bz 
the misadministration of the law, by appointing partisan Sheriffs, by packing 
Juries, and placing on the bench partisan Judges. On the Tories coming into 
power, no man’s life or property would be safe ; and if the Sheriff and Assessor 
of Waterford go unpunished, it would be the greatest encouragement to Tory 
Judges, who will be placed on the bench mercly beranse they are noé at to be 
appointed. I don’t know how far they may go, bu! this I know, that if they 
triamph on the Waterford election, they will have an example to make the 
most iniquitous decisions.” 


The Dublin Monitor mentions « most extraordinary proceeding in an 
official— 

“ Our readers will remember the conduct of Alexander Nixon, High Sheriff 
of Fermanagh, who, when upbraided by Chief Baron Brady with having ap- 

ared to escort him into Enniskillen tricked out in orange and blue, replied, 
in justification, that those colours ‘were his family livery.’ It is this same 
Nixon whose conduct we are now about to notice. On making the return to 
her Majesty’s writ of Members to serve in Parliament for Fermanagh county, 
he wrapped the return round with orange and blue ribands, and duly sealed 
it with a seal bearing the inscription, ‘The Pope in Hell, and the Devil pelting 

riests at him,’ while the Pope was represented as dropping the host from his 
nds into the flames!” 

A strong representation has been made to Government, and an inves- 
tigation demanded, for an inquiry into the conduct of Mr. Smith, the 
Stipendiary Magistrate stationed at Mallow during the disgraceful con- 
test for that borough at the late election; a great want of precaution 
and energy being the charge alleged against that gentleman,— Times. 

The Northern Whig says that one of the men employed at the late 
Belfast election to personate absent and disqualified electors has been 
arrested, under a charge of wilful and corrupt perjury, and is now in 
Carrickfergus Gaol. 

The “ Conservative and Protestant” party in Dublin are beginning 
to bestir themselves in preparation for the coming municipal elections : 
some of the first merchants, says the correspondent of the Times, are 
already in the field. 


The case of Poole Gabbett versus Thomas Clanchy and Thomas 
Dwyer, has engaged Judge Ball and a Special Jury for no less than five 
days, at the late Limerick Assizes. The plaintiff claims exclusive right 
of fishing in the waters of the Shannon, as lessee of the Corporation of 
Limerick ; while the defendants claim right of common fishery. ‘The 
Jury have been discharged without giving a verdict. 

Morgan, the man who fired upon a crowd that beset his house during 
the late election disturbances, and wounded several young persons, was 
tried at Waterford, on Tuesday. The defence consisted’of evidence that 
the mob had behaved so riotously as naturally to exasperate the prisoner, 
and put him in fear for his property and personal security. The Mayor 
of Waterford gave him a very good character. The Jury, after a 


lengthened consultation, returned a verdict of acquittal. 
At Tullamore Assizes, on Tuesday, began the trial of Michael 
Colgan and Michael Doherty, for shooting Mr. Biddulph, at Rathrobin, 











ov the 25th September. Mr. Biddulph was going to see some corn cut 
on a land from which one Hanlon, a connexion of Colgan, had been 
ejected; when two men shot at him from a ditch on the road. The 
question at the trial turned upon the identity of the prisoners. A 
woman named Honor Fury undertook to identify Colgan; and Miss 
Biddulph swore to recognizing Doherty; but she at first said that he 
had large black whiskers, and afterwards that he had not whiskers, but 
a large black stocking round his face. The prisoners were tried at the 
last Assizes; but the Jury separated without coming toa verdict. It was 
this case in which Lord Charleville said, in the House of Lords, that the 
prosecutor had been injured by the Crown, as the Jury had not been 
properly composed. Mr. Biddulph was cross-examined by Mr Murphy, 
on Tuesday ; and with much reluctance he admitted, that he had written 
that it was not a fair Jury, though he assisted the Crown Solicitor to 
select the Jury, and he would not now swear that he had not said at the 
time that it was a fair Jury. The testimony given by Honor Fury on 
Tuesday differed considerably from that which she had originally given, 

Oa Wednesday, just as the evidence for the defence had been gone 
into, Baron Foster was informed that one of the jurors had been taken 
dangerously ill. He immediately ordered the jury to be discharged. 
The trial is therefore postponed till next Assizes. 

An inquest has been held on the body of Mr. John Morgan, who 
suffered much violence during the Longford county election. He was 
waylaid, and attacked with sticks and stones, by a party of five men, 
near Newton Forbes; and his skull was fractured. He lingered in the 
County Infirmary until a few days back, when he died. The Jury re- 
turued a verdict describing the case, but conveying no charge. 


HAiscellaneous. 

We have reason to know that Sir Robert Peel has communicated to 
Mr. C. Shaw Lefevre his intention to support the reélection of that 
gentleman, in the event of his being proposed on the meeting of the 
new Parliament as Speaker of the House of Commons. We may add, 
that those personal and political friends of the Right Honourable 
Baronet to whom this intention has been imparted concur unanimously 
in the propriety of the decision.— Morning Post, Aug. 4. 

The Times gives a fuller accouut of the matter than the Post, with a 
less ceremonious reserve— _ 

“ Contrary to the wishes of Sir Robert Peel himself, as many of his friends 
assert, has a species of tribunicial victory been achieved over the constitutional 
forces of the new Parliament. By what strange infatuation this unfortunate 
subversion of right principle has been consummated, it is useless at this moment 
to inquire ; but so it is, and the result is a chilling damp on the very first re- 
joicings of a well-earned triumph. The Right Honourable Charies Shaw 
Lefevre is virtually reélected to the high office, of which the incapacity of his 
party had virtually deprived him. The history of this arrangement we believe 
to be as follows. It appears that, previously to taking any definite measures 
with respect to the election of a Speaker, Sir Robert Peel, with a deference, 
more amiable than dignified, in his position, to the opinions of others, deemed 
it advisable to ascertain the intentions of a considerable number, amounting to 
between twenty and thirty of his own party. These, with three or four ex- 
ceptions, returned answers favourable to the reélection of Mr. Lefevre ; and 
thus rendered the successful termination of a contest doubtful, if not hopeless, 
In consequence of this, Sir Robert Peel came to the determination to relieve 
Mr. Lefevre of all anxiety on the subject, by disabusing him of any apprehen- 
sion which he might naturally entertain of his reélection. Enviable man! 
to whose matchless abilitics foes have vied with—nay, have outrun—friends in 
doing homage. Generous and manly politicians, who, like well-matched 
champions in the ring, shake hands before they commence the arduous contest! 
Thrice enviable office, the solace of a defeated Ministry, which, in two brief 
years, has sufficed to relieve its tenant from the onus of political responsibility. 
The arrangement, then, as far as Sir Robert Peel is concerned, is virtually 
settled. But what are we to say of its consequences? The principle which 
Mr. Lefevre’s Conservative supporters profess to reverence is, that the Speaker 
should be chosen solely on account of his abilities as such, and quite indepen- 
dently of his political sentiments. What, then, will their colleagues, the great 
majority of the Conservatives, say to this implied incapacity on their part to 
fill this honourable office. What will they say of this petty altercation with 
him whom they regard as their leader? What will the country say to Mr. 
Lefevre, a Whig, fill ng the chair of the House of Commons, of which the ma- 
jority is Conservative, after his vote in 1835, disqualifying Mr. Manners Sutton 
for the same office, because he was a Conservative and the majority of the 
House of Commons was at that time of the Whig party ? ” 

Lord John Russell has addressed the following circular to the (yet) 
Ministerial Members of the House of Commons— 

** Downing Street, 31st July 184]. 

“ Sir—As, upon the meeting of Parliament, on Thursday the 19th August, 
the House of Commons will immediately proceed to the choice of a Speaker, 
and to the consideration of business of the highest importance, I take the 
liberty of earnestly requesting your attendance on that day. 


“ | have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient and faithful servant, 
“ J, Russe.” 





As Lord John Russell passed through Selkirk, on Saturday last, on 
the way with his bride from Bowhill to Minto House, he stopped to 
accept the freedom of the ancient burgh. The ceremony was performed 
at a hustings in front of the Town-house: the initiatory rite consists 
of “ licking the birse”—that is, dipping a bunch of shoemaker's bristles 
into a glass of wine and drawing them across the mouth. He madea 
speech, and received an address from the inhabitants of Galashiels. 

We have authority to state, that a paragraph which has been going 
the round of the papers, to the effect that the Marquis of Lansdowne 
was confined by illness at Liege, is entirely without foundation.—Morn- 
ing Chronicle. 

The Duke of Wellington returned to Walmer Castle, after his visit 
to Woburn Abbey, on Friday last. He is expected to be in town afew 
days before the meeting of Parliament. 

Earl and Countess Grey returned last week to Howick Hall, from 
Lambton Castle, Durham; where they had been on a visit to the 
Countess of Durham. 

It is said that Lord and Lady Howick have arranged to spend the 
long period of two years on the Continent. The noble lord's health, it 
is understood, is not altogether satisfactory.— Newcastle Journal. 

The Duke of Devonshire arrived in town from Chatsworth on Wed- 
nesday, and on Thursday he departed for Paris. It is said that he will 
make a tour in Italy, and will stay six months on the Continent. 
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The Univers states that the Pope has conferred on the Honouratle 
James Talbot, second son of the Baroness Talbot de Malahide, and to 
his descendants male, the dignity of Count of the Sacred Palace of the 
Lateran. 

Lord Derby has just added to his extensive ornithological collection 
at Knowsley. upwards of one hundred new specimens, the greater por- 
tion of which are from Timor and New Guinea. Many of these va- 
rieties possess the most splendid plumage. Among other attractions, 
Knowsley possesses the finest aviary in Europe, his Lordship haviag 
devoted much time and expense in its formation.— Morning Post. 

The Queen has been pleased to appoint Sir Charles Augustus Fitz- 
roy, Knight, to be Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Islands of 
Antigua, Montserrat, and Barbuda, St. Christopher, Nevis, Anguilla 
and the Virgin Islands, and Dominica.—Zondon Gazette, Aug. 3. 

We learn with deep satisfaction that her Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to grant a pension of 200/. a year, on the Civil List, to Lady 
Jeremie, the afflicted widow of Sir John Jeremie, late Governor of 
Sierra Leone.— Observer, 

The Revere id George Augustus Selwyn, one of the Assistant Cu- 
rates of New Windsor, has been named by Lord Jobn Rassell to the 
Bishopric of New Zealand. A public meetinz was held at Windsor, 
on Wednesday, to consider the best means of testifying the respect of 
the inhabitants for the departing pastor ‘The Mayor presiled, and 
several of the principal parishioners attended. It was unanimously 
resolved— 

“ That in consequence of the severe loss this parish is about to sustain by the 
appointment of its respected curate, the Reverend G. A. Selwyn, to the 
Bishopric of New Zealand, it is desirable that the ivhabitants should express 
their gratitude to him for the great benefits he h:s conferred upon them, by 
the constant, unciring, and devoted attention Le bas shown to their best inter- 
ests; also for the singleness of purpose, universal kinduess, and good feeling 
he has evinced towards all who have enjoyed the blessings of his ministry.” 

A comnittee was appointed to collect subscriptions, and to choose a 
suitable piece of plate to be presented to Mr. Selwyn: it is expected 
that 5002. will be collected. 

J. Tradescant Ley, Esq., a distinguished linguist for several years 
resident at Canton, the author of a work on China recently published, 
and also of a series of papers on the same subject which appeared in 
the Globe about twelve months since, has been appointed interpreter to 
the Chinese expedition, and has left town to enter upon his duties.— 
Globe. 

Her Majesty has appointed William Allan, Esy., President of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, her Majesty's limner for Scotland, vacant by 
the death of Sir David Wilkie.— Globe. 

The King of Hanover has forwarded, through Sir Frederick B. Wat- 
son, the sum of 100/ towards the funds of the Queen’s Free School in 
the parish of Kew. 

The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council meet on Monday 
the 16th iustant, to give judgment in the will case of Wood and others 
versus Goodlake. 

The will and codicils of the late Luke Graves Hansard, the printer 
to the House of Commons, have just been proved in the Prerogative 
Court, Doctors’ Commons. The personal property of the deceased has 
been sworn under the value of 80,0002 ; which is principally bequeathed 
to his children. 


The utmost uneasiness is manifested in the chief trading quarters 
The Muinchester Guardian of Wednesday says that, in the previous 
day’s market, * for manufactured goods there was literally no demand, 
and the few siles made were at a serious reduction of prices. Messrs. 
Stocks and Co., the proprietors of large cotton-works at Heaton Mersey, 
have been declared binkrupt, throwing a whole colony of people around 
their mills out of work, ‘hey failed for 80,0001. Mr. Stocks was, we 
believe, the late candidate for Macclesfield. Arrangements bave been 
made for fiually closing the works of Messrs. Lane, at Stockport, in the 
Higher Hillgate and Newbridge Lane, throwing one thousand hands 
out of employment; and the mills of Messrs. Douglas and Co., at 
Pendleton, which have been working short time, altogether suspend 
operations this week. A large concern at Macclesfield also stops. In 
the cloth district of Yorkshire there is a comparative freedom from 
complaint. Scotland, however, exhibits a full share of difficulty : in the 
manufacturing town of Paisley, the number of unemployed persons re- 
lieved by a standing committee in one week was 702, with 2,106 depend- 
ents; the sum devoted to their aid 43/, The number of these helpless 
people was on the increase. Dundee suffers under a dull trade, and a 
large bankruptcy. 

The anxiety respecting the harvest has been painfully enhanced 
during the week. In most parts it is said that the growing crops are 
abundant, but sun is wanted to ripen them; and sun there has been 
none. A Derbyshire paper adopts a paragraph complaining of 
dull and squally weather as likely to damage an average erop. 
In Kent, though the crops “do not lock so well as they did,” 
the wheat “ promises to give an average, although the harvest will 
be back ward, and the risk is unusually great”; for blight has attacked 
the wheat, and a little “ fine and warm weather is wanted to shake 
off the attack.” Prayers for fine weather have been put up in several 
churches in Staffordshire. In Herefordshire “ the winds have fre- 
quently been nearly as bleak as in March, and must have considerably 
damaged the hop-plants”; while “ wheats are making slowly; and 
unless the weather be more congenial than it has been of late, the corn- 
harvest will have been a very backward one.” In Devonshire there 
has been ‘a prevalence of cold, sharp, and north-westerly winds, with 
constantly drifiing showers”; “ much hay has been spoiled, and by all 
accounts the harvest of grain will not reach an average crop.” ‘ An 
immense quantity of rain” has fallen in Cornwall; and “ should it con- 
tinue a few days longer, the damage to the corn-crops will be very 
serious.” In Lincolnshire, however, both grain and grass are said to 
look well; and the same is said in Cambridge and Worcestershire. 

In Ireland gloom prevails. At Dublin it rained in torrents all Tues- 
day, a d the weather has been generally so unsettled as to cause a 
painful interest. In Antrim, “ unless a change of weather shall speedily 
take place, so as to facilitate the ripening, it is to be feared that, between 
the drenching rain and the chilling cold, the hope of the agriculturist 








will be destined to disappointment, and that the anomaly of a year of 
scarcity in the midst of seeming plenty will be the consequence.” The 
wheat-crops of Waterford, Tipperary, Kilkenny, and Wexford, are in 
a very precarious state: much of it looks well, but more must have 
suffered severely from the rainy weather. The wheat-crop in Drogheda 
“has been damaged to a great extent this season”; several ears have 
been plucked in different districts, and a deficiency has been found on 
one side of the ear, The crops of Cork only require a little “ natural 
heat to push them to ripened maturity.” 

From Scotland the accounts are not much better. The weather in 
Ayrshire “ has of late been wet and cold, and in every respect ill cal- 
culated for ripening the different kinds of grain; which now, nearly at 
their full growth, require much strong heat.” Several fields have been 
laid in Inverness, and Morayshire has been inundated in parts; but 
the crops look healthy and luxuriant; and in Skye they have advanced 
wonderfully, considering the cold weather. Tie wheat in the Low- 
lands, is thin, and the wet weather has injured it very much. The 
crops are looking wellin Berwickshire, ‘ but warm sunshine is muck 
wanted to bring them to maturity.” 

The scattered accounts from the Continent are scarcely more favour- 
able. Rain still falls in France, though the weather has grown warmer. 
The price of bread has been rising rapidly in Paris, Nevertheless, 
the Journal de Cher states that the harvest is nearly concluded in the 
neighbourhood of Bourges, and that the wheat-crop is much more 
abundant than might be expected. A private letter states that the har- 
vest in Provence was nearly housed, and that it was “ abundant in 
quantity and excellent in quality.” The official returns of the sale of 
corn in the French markets, published ia the J/oniteur on Sunday, show 
that the average price of the hectolitre throuzhout France, at the close 
of July, was 17 francs 4 centimes: at the latter end of May it was 16 
fraues 15 centimes. According to returus published by the Ministry of 
uported into France 








Agriculture and Commerce, the quantity of wheat 
during the first six months of 1841 amounted to 88,695 metrical quin- 





tals; other grain, 6,289; and flour, 485. ‘The exports of those ar- 
ticles in the same inierval were—wheat, 11,914 metrical quiutals; 
Other grain, 42,853; and flour, 18,314. ‘The quantity stored in the 
entrepots oa the Ist July last was—wheat, 120,761 metrical quintals ; 
other grain, 24,260; and flour, 28,050. It appears by letters from 
Warsaw, in the German Journal of Frankfort, that very fine weather 
prevailed there, and that rain fell at rare intervals. The speculators in 
corn were in high spirits at the accounts of bad weather from France 
and Germany. 

Rome und Tuscany have been visited by a sudden gale of scorching 
wind from the south-west. At Rome it was accoinpanied, on the 15th 
and 16th, by a cloud of grasshoppers; and the thermometer rose from 
96 or 99 degrees of Fahrenheit to 107. The wind sprung up at Flo- 
rence on the 17th, and balls of fire were seen to burstin the zir. On 
the 19th a similar wiad was felt at Vienna. 

Weekly statement of letters sent through the General Post— 

No. of Letters. 
Four weeks ending the 31st July 1841.............0008 eves Opensae 
Corresponding period of 1840.........:.cceeseereeeeeneeneenes 
Ditto, as nearly as can be given of 1839... 
Increase since 1840 on the our weeks’ let 
Ditto since 1839 on the four weeks’ letters.........:c000+ ‘ 

Through the Metropolitan District Post— 

Four weeks ending the 31st July 1841.......... daioseatuas 
Corresponding period of 1840.......... 
Ditto, as nearly as can be given, of 183° 
Increase since 1840 on the four weeks’ let 
Ditto since 1839 on the four weeks’ lettevs............. a 













150,788 
721,882 


The Paris papers of Wednesday indicate no very favourable change 
in the state of the country. The dispute between the Government and 
the party of the late Municipal Authorities of ‘Toulouse continues. ML. 
Duval, the Extraordinary Commissary, has dissolved the provisional 
Municipality, which had takeo the place of the regular Municipality, 
On its resignation before the height of the disturbance; but in drawing 
up the ordinance for that purpose, he forgot to comply with the law by 
announcing in the document the time at which the electors are to be 
convoked to choose a new Municipal Council. M. Arzac, the Provi- 
sional Mayor, maintained that the inadvertency rendered the ordinance 
null, and he resisted the installation of the new Provisional Mayor. He 
was arrested, however; and heis to be tried before the Correctional 
Police for resisting the Government,—an offence for which the penalty 
is two to five years’ imprisonment and five years’ deprivation of civil 
rights. ‘The new Provisional Mayor is Baron Lejeune. 

The opinion of the Municipal Council of Paris is decidedly against 
the execution of the survey of taxes after the manner laid down by 
M. Humann; the Council, however, is guarded in its declarations. The 
Opposition papers challenge the Ministerial ones to publish the text of 
the resolution of the Municipal Council of Paris. 

The fidelity of the troops in Paris is suspected. The National of 
Wednesday states that numerous arrests had been made among the 
military composing the regiments in garrison in Paris, for which no 
cause has been assigned. 

The Patriote des Alpes mentions another significant occurrence in the 
army— 

“ On the 28th of July a detachment of several hundred conscripts traversed 
the streets of Grenoble, singing the Marseillaise Hymn. They were preceded 
by a huge tricoloured flag, on which was written, beneath a Pbryyisn cap, 
‘Vive la liberté et la réforme electorale.’? When this detachment presented 
itself at the citadel, where it was to be reviewed, the officer in command required 
of the conscripts their flag, or at least some alteration in its composition. The 
cocked hat of Napoleon was accordingly substituted for the Phrygian cap; the 
words ‘ Vive la réfurme electorale’ were replaced by ‘ Vive le 12e Regiment 
de Ligne’; and our country [adds the Patriote, with right Gallican hyperbole, ] 
was thus saved.” 

M. Humann, according to the Constitutionnel, has submitted to the 
Council several propositions to reduce the expenditures of the Budget 
of 1843 to a level with the public revenues: considering the peace of 
Europe to be secured for a long time by the convention of the D.rdanelles, 
and desirous to accomplish the promises made to the Chambers during 
the last session, he calls upon his colleagues to effect, in their respective 
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departments, such reductions as would diminish the weight of the 
public burdens. 

Accounts from Algiers mention that Mascara, formerly abandoned, 
is now reoccupied by two thousand French, who have provisions to last 
them till October; as if it were expected that the garrison will be un- 
able to communicate with their countrymen till that time. There is a 
great outcry in the Opposition press against the Government, for not co- 
lonizing the Algerine territory, and for not having closed with the offer 
of Baron Stockmar, who proposed to locate some Swiss there. General 
Bugeaud seems, however, to limit his present endeavours to guarding 
merely the small spot of fertile hill-ground immediately around the 
capital, and called the massif of Algiers, It is to be enclosed by a 
ditch, guarded by one hundred and fifty blockhouses, five hundred yards 
asunder. 

The Moniteur Parisien contains a letter from Blida, dated the 20th 
July, which announces the return of an expedition against L’Oued-Ban- 
Roumi, without having had to fire a shot; but the writer adds, with 
perfect sang-froid, “We have everywhere set the country in flames, 
and carried off cattle of the value of 300,000 francs.” 

The Guienne, a Legitimist paper of Bordeaux, publishes a letter pur- 
porting to be from Espartero to Lord Palmerston, in answer to de- 
spatches from the latter. The Spanish Regent speaks as if he were 
urged to surrender the Philippine Islands; and proposes that Lord 
Palmerston should write an angry demand for the settlement of the 
claims of English creditors, in ordey that Espartero may lay it before 
the Cortes, with the proposal for ceding the islands or enduring a war; 
so that the Opposition may be borne down. The letter is obviously an 
impudent forgery. 

Madrid journals and letters have been received to the 28th July. 
On the 26th the two Legislative bodies assembled in the hall of the 
Senate, for the purpose of receiving the oath of the new Guardian. 
All the public tribunes were filled with spectators. There were not 
more than one hundred and forty Deputies and Senators present, and 
the ceremony did not Jast above a quarter of an hour. When S. Ar- 
guelles had taken the oath drawn up by the Legislature, the President 
said, “ You are authorized to discharge the functions of Guardian.” 
The assembly then broke up. 


The King of Sardinia, says the Moniteur Parisien, was out riding in 
his park on the 28th July: the horse having run away, his Majesty had 
a dangerous fall, and his foot remaining in the stirrup, he was dragged 
along by the horse several minutes. An abundant bleeding, which was 
immediately resorted to, restored some degree of confidence to the per- 
sons whom the news of the accident had greatly alarmed. Subsequent 
accounts say that the King’s hurt was not so serious as was at first 
supposed. 

A strange tumult, with great loss of life, occurred at Rome on the 
20th July, during a public execution—an unusual event in that city. 
Last year, the house of a watchmaker was robbed, and his wife and 
daughter were murdered. One of the criminals was a woman who ob- 
tained access to the house on the pretence that she was the mother of 
a maid, whom she afterwards murdered. This woman and two men, 
all of them named Riteozzi, were convicted of the crime, and executed 
on the 20th. The documents relating to the trial, which it is usual to 
publish on such occasions, have been suppressed; because, it is said, 
they compromise members of some distinguished families. The woman 
was led first to the scaffold, veiled; and she suffered first. The Paris 
Gazette des Tribunaur gives the following account of the execution, 
and its sequel— 

“There was no symptom of disturbance during the execution of two of the 
criminals. When the third, however, was brought upon the scaffold, he 
uttered the most horrible imprecations against the crowd, and pointing to it, 
said to the executioner, ‘Oh, if | were but among them, how I would punish 
them! Iregret life only on that account.’ As if his words had found an 
echo in the crowd, ne sooner had his head fallen, than horrible cries were heard, 
and thousands, struck with terror, but scarcely knowing why, sought safety in 
flight. Aset of wretches immediately took advantage of the flight and dis- 
order, and fell upon the fugitives, tearing the rings out of the ears of the 
women, [most of the women in Rome wear large gold ear-rings, | and openly 
snatching the watches of the men. In vain did the police attempt to interfere. 
The thieves and their victims were involved in a general pellmell with dragoons 
and infantry, and crics of savage ferocity were mingled with those of distress ; 
whilst the tolling of the churct-bells drowned the voice of the commanders of 
the troops, who were endeavouring to rally their men. The tumult was so 
great, and at one time so alarming, that at the Castle of St. Angelo the 
guns were loaded, and the gunners stood with their matches lighted in their 
hands. The panic spread to both banks of the Tiber, the Piazza del Popolo, 
and the Capitol, where persons were running about crying for aid. The crowd 
increased at every instant, and several dragoons were so pressed by it as to fall 
from their horses, and be compelled to use their arms in their defence. At 
length, however, the crowd dispersed, and bodies were seen lying in the streets 
as upon a field of battle. At one o’clock in the afternoon, the numbers of 
persons killed was ascertained to be twelve, and two hundred wounded, fifty 
of them severely. The wounded were immediately conveyed to the hospitals. 
More than three hundred persons had been arrested by the police and the 
troops.” 

The Augsburg Gazeite has a letter from Rome of the 23d July, which 
states the number of persons killed to be nine, and adds that several 
threw themselves from the balustrades of the bridge into the Tiber, and 
were drowned. ‘This letter says that some persons ascribe the com- 
mencement of the tumult to the throwing of stones at the heads of the 
executed criminals, which were stuck upon pikes; others say that the 
populace attempted to get possession of the bodies, to drag them through 
the streets. The Diario of Rome declares, “that it has been proved 
that the panic was caused by premeditated design to create a tumult, in 
the midst of which robbers might reap a harvest ;” adding, that “ it 
will not reply to reports that attribute tne event to political or dis- 
affected motives.” 


The Levant mail bears intelligence from Alexandria to the 19th 
July. It is quite unimportant. 

The last accounts from Candia are dated the 9th. The cause of the 
insurgents then appeared to be hopeless. Since the arrival of Tahir 
Pasha, the Greeks were worsted in nearly every engagement. The 
Turkish regular and irregular soldiers had perpetrated horrible ex- 





cesses. After an action on the 21st June, the Turkish troops, guided 
bya Colonel just Janded from Constantinople, sacked and destroyed the 
villages which had submitted, burned their crops, robbed the churches, 
mutilated the prisoners, and after violating the women and young girls, 
beat them in the most horrid manner. All these atrocities were com- 
mitted in spite of severe orders issued by Mustapha Pasha. Tahir re- 
paired to the spot to inquire into the facts. A French frigate, the 
Minerve, anchored along the adjoining coast; and the captain of the 
British ship Benbow, who had arrived from the Pirseus at Suda on the- 
3d, was charged by Sir Edmond Lyons to institute the strictest investi- 
gation into these occurrences, The European Consuls had addressed 
complaints on the subject to Tahir Pasha; who replied that he had been 
unable to master the fury of his soldiers, He gave a rather cool recep- 
tion to the commander of the Benbow. 





The overland Indian mail has arrived with advices from Bombay to 
the 19th June. 

Their most remarkable feature is that there is scarcely any news. 
from China: accounts had been received to the 2d April, only two 
days later than those received before. Our forces still remained in 
position, awziting further orders and reinforcements; while the Emperor, 
inflamed with anger at the taking of the Canton forts, had continued to 
issue furious edicts. Here is one of them— 

“The English, rebelling on a former occasion, and having seized upon the. 
fortresses of Shakuh and ‘Taekub, wounding our high and subordinate officers 
and troops, have caused us to gnash our teeth with combined imprecations. 
We therefore specially deputed Yibshan, Lungwan, and Yangfang, to assemble 
from every quarter the efficient troops, and to advance and exterminate the 
enemy. But now they have attacked and destroyed the fortress of Foomun 
(Bocca Tigris) and have even recklessly dared to approach near the confines of 
the city (Canton), creating vast confusion. Being destitute of all reason, con- 
temptuously regarding our Celestial dynasty, they have carried their unsub- 
missive rebellions to this extreme; and I, the Emperor, now swear that both 

owers shall not stand (one or the other must conquer or die.) Let Yihshan, 
leououe, and Yangfang, at the time reckoned upon for their arrival, forthwith 
put in order our patriotic troops, and with undivided efforts seize the Englisk 
barbarians, and make an entire extermination and end of the whole ef them. 
Then will subside our wrathful indignation. If the whole number of them be 
not thus effectually destroyed, how shall I, the Emperor, be able to answer to. 
the Gods of the heaven and the earth, and cherish the hopes of our people? 
Respect this.” 

Another Englishman had perished through the treachery of the 
Chinese. The Pestonjee Bomanjee had gone direct from England to 
Chusan: during the first one or two days, her crew, on landing, 
met with friendly treatment; but when her commander, Lieutenant 
Stead, R.N., went on shore unarmed and in a small boat, he was 
attacked by the Chinese, and it is supposed murdered. Some vengeance 
was taken by the ship’s crew, under command of Lieutenant Crawford, 
R.N. ; but the particulars are not given. 

Sir Gordon Bremer, left Calcutta, in the Queen steamer, on the 26tlt 
May, for Canton. ‘The expeditions from Caleutta and Madras had 
sailed with the Fifty-fifth, and Forty-ninth Regiments, a detachment of 
Artillery and Sappers, and a company of Native Rifles. With the expe- 
dition were some armed small craft for river service. Opinions were 
divided as to whether the immediate object of the expedition was the 
recapture of Chusan, or a direct advance on Pekin, 


It was stated on Change on Monday, by one of the members of a 
City mercantile house of good standing, that accounts have been re- 
ceived from Canton with intelligence beyond that contained in the 
Caleutta papers ; which is said to be to the effect, that the Emperor had 
ordered Keshen to be strangled, and that the order had been carried 
into execution; also that the chief officer of a ship of the merchant 
Rustumjee’s had been decapitated. ‘The mode in which this intelli- 
gence might have been obtained in Caleutta is explained as follows— 
other letters from that place mention the arrival in port of a vessel 
from Singapore at the time when the post was starting, and it is supposed 
that the intelligence described above was received by this channel. Ags 
it appears that no cther house in the City has this news, under all 
these circumstances of doubt it must necessarily be received witha 
great deal of caution. It may have been this that produced the specu- 
lative dealings that took place in teas on Monday, and which excited 
the dealers to operate so largely as to cause a rise of between 2d. and 
3d. per pound upon the day’s transactions.— Times, Aug. 3. 


Of India itself the news is wholly unimportant. In the North-west 
provinces every thing was pretty quiet. A small fort had been cap- 
tured in the neighbourhood of Khelati-Ghilzie, after a smart engage- 
ment, in which Captain Macan and Lieutenant Hoppe were wounded 
slightly, and Captain Sanders of the Engineers very severely. The 
enemy lost their chief and fifteen men; a few prisoners were made, 
and the rest of the garrison escap:d. 

Another fort had been rather untowardly seized from the British at 
Budamee, in the Bombay Presidency; but the loss had been reco- 
vered — 

“ The districts aronnd Belgaum have recently been infested by a band of 
insurgent Arabs, who, after perpetrating a few minor offences, at length suc- 
ceeded in abstracting 8,000 or 10,000 rupees from the Government treasury, 
and in getting possession of a fort at Budamece. This is supposed to be one of 
the strongest hill-furts in India, and it attained some celebrity during the 
Mahratta war. The force sent to retake it was a large one; consisting of 200 
men of the T'wenty~sixth Regiment, under the command of Major Johnston, 
500 of the Ninth, the greater part of the Seventh, 100 of the Queen’s Own, 
and 50 Artillerymen, with guns and mortars. The Pettah was taken on the 
10th, and the fort on the 12th instant. The particulars we have as yet received 
are not very satisfactory; but the capture seems to have been effected by a 
detachment of the force, and without much difficulty. Two Artillerymen, 
four of her Majesty’s Fourth Regiment, and fourteen Sepoys, were killed ; and 
Mr. Davidson, the collector, Captain Pinkey, or Penny, of the Seventh Ma- 
dras Native Infantry, and one Artilleryman, were wounded. No account of the 
enemy’s loss has arrived,” 

The Punjab was still in a condition of the utmost distraction. The 
Governor of Cachmere had been murdered in his own durbar by a party 
of soldiers to whom he had refused increased pay. Captain Broad- 
foot was intercepted by the Seikhs in his passage across the territory to 
the Peshawur, convoying a kafila containing Shah Soojah’s wives. One 
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of the party gives an amusing account of the affair, in a letter dated 
Peshawur, 27th May 1841— ; 
«“ We have met with a great deal of danger in our journey through the Pun- 
4b. The Seikh forces were in a state of mutiny ; and B——and J, for protec- 
tion, were obliged to join the convoy of the King Shah Soojah’s women—1,200 
poor things. The Scikh army heard that we had treasure to the amount of 
twenty-five lacs. They stopped our passage, and sent a deputation to Captain 
Broadfoot, commanding the convoy, requesting him to deliver up the women 
and the treasure, and that they would spare the Europeans’ lives. On his de- 
cidedly objecting to this reasonable offer, they swore by all that was holy that 
they would have the women, the treasure, and all our lives. We accordingly 
took up a strong position on this side of the Attock, at a pass between a range 
of mountains, and made a beautiful battery with above 3,000 camel-saddles, 
and set the Sappers and Miners to work at a high precipice above the pass to 
loosen the rocks and blow them up, so as to block up the roads for the guns of 
the enemy. Our strength altogether was about 1,000 men; the greater part 
was disciplined. Theirs was about 6,000, disciplined by French officers, and 
very effective. We would have made a great resistance, and I have no doubt 
would have beaten them. We remained in our stronghold for three days. In 
the mean time, Colonel Shelton’s brigade was advancing by forced marches. 
The cowardly Seikhs soon made themselves scarce ; and we proceeded on our 
march without molestation. The mountains near the Attock are famous for a 


race of wild military kind of robbers, which the Seikh Government can’t put | 


down. Captain Black has taken about 1,500 into pay, to act as skirmishers 
with their matchlocks, and as videttes and pickets. ‘They are a fierce and more 
warlike race than the rest; and, what is very strange, they use the Highland 
bagpipe. exactly in sound and shape like ours, but play no Scotch airs. Many 
of them wear shirts of mail; and they look very well. This is a beautiful and 
fertile country, and kept in pretty good order by General Avitabile, the Go- 
vernor of Peshawur. I breakfasted with him yesterday morning. He has the 
power of life and death in his hands. He asked if we would like to see his 
metliod of distributing justice. A prisoner was brought in, and it was proved 
that he had stolen a child’s ornaments. Without the General giving himself 
any more trouble than giving the order, the poor devil was taken away and 
hanged outside the walls; and from the door of our tent I can see that the 
birds of the air are already paying their compliments to him: this is the only 
method he takes to keep the province in order. He isa Frenchman. The 
outside of the town is studded with gallowses, on which are hanging numbers 
of human beings. This is a niente ediing town; and the only good house 
is the General's, and the Company’s doctor’s and political agent’s.” 

Dost Mohammed had arrived at Calcutta, where he was made a lion 
of. He freely conversed, it is said, with Lord Auckland, and played at 
chess with the Misses Eden. 

“The Phlegethon,” says the Calcutta Hurkara of May 25th, “ which 
arrived from Ceylon the day before yesterday, is an armed iron steamer, 
and has brought round the King of Johannah, who, being expelled 
from Madagascar by an insurrection of his subjects, has come here to 
solicit the aid of the British Government to reinstate him on his throne,” 

Three alternatives are proposed by the King de jure to the Indian 
Government,—first, the loan of troops and a small ship of war; se- 
condly, the loan of two lacs of rupees to enable the King to raise an 
armament himself and restore the trade of the country to its legitimate 
channels; thirdly, the occupation of the country by the British, allow- 
ing his Majesty a sufficiency to maintain himself with regal dignity 
upon the island of Johannab, where he would reside as the nominal 
Sovereign, and, in fact, the Vicegerent of the British. 

The Supreme Court of Bombay had committed to prison an Italian 
friar, who calls himself“ Vicar General,” for having, notwithstanding 
the special order of the Court served on him, married a boy who isa 
ward of the Court, aged sixteen years, to a young lady of eighteen. 
The friar and the mother of the lady remain in the public gaol. The 
event had occasioned considerable consternation and discussion. 

A case had been tried at Bombay, in which one of Captain Elliot’s 
Treasury-bills was involved, The defendants were the agents of Messrs. 
Dent and Co., to whom the plaintiff, a native merchant, had consigned 
two hundred chests of opium, the defendants having made him an ad- 
vance of 72,115 dollars, for which he drew a bill on Dent and Co, 
payable to themselves. He instructed them to invest the surplus arising 
from the sale of the opium, after payment of the bill, in Sycee silver, 
Mexican dollars, or in specified securities. The opium, which arrived 
safely in China, was among that sold to Captain Elliot to complete the 
number of chests he had engaged to deliver to Commissioner Lin. 
Messrs. Dent and Co. took bills on the Treasury from Captain Elliot, 
and wrote to the plaintiff, giving an account of the sales of the chests, 
and informing him that for the balance, after deducting the amount of 
his bill, they had sent a bill of Elliot’s amounting to 5,385/. 9s., en- 
dorsed to the defendants, on his account. ‘They also wrote to the de- 
fendants, enclosing bills on the Treasury ; at the same time suggesting 
that it might not be desirable to negotiate the bills with their names 
upon them, lest they might be involved in some risk; and instructing 
them to send the bills to England, that the amount might be received 
and remitted to the interested parties in Bombay. The plaintiff, quoting 
Dent and Co.’s letter to him, requested the defendants to deliver the 
bill; which they refused to do; and the plaintiff ultimately consented 
that it should be sent to London for recovery. The bill was sent ac- 
cordingly, and returned protested ; when the plaintiff again applied for 
it, but was refused, unless he should consent to guarantee the defend- 
ants from all liability to Dent and Co. He therefore brought an action 
ef trover to recover the value of the bill. The Court decided, that he 
was entitled to recover, as the bill represented his opium; that the de- 
fendants could not negotiate the bill except for the benefit of the plain- 
tiff; and that Deat and Co. could not obtrude the agency of the defend- 
ants upon him against his will. The assent given by the plaintiff to the 
transmission of the bill to London was not considered as a waiver of 
his right; and a verdict was given in his favour. 

A letterfrom Moulmein says that three British officers of the Madras 
Army—Captain Brett, Lieutenant Revell, and Lieutenant Gibb—were 
seized by the Burmese authorities in January last, for disobeying some 
local regulation, and have been detained in custody ever since, pending 
a reference to the Commander-in- Chief. 

The Indian papers mention several serious disasters at sea— 

“ The brig Freak, which left Bombay for Singapore, had been cut off in the 
Surat Passage, and her captain and chief mate murdered by a party of con- 
victs, forty-five in number, which she had on board. ‘There was, as usual, no 

ard. The murderers are in custody at Penang.” 

“ The brig Agra, from the Mauritius, was wrecked off Point Palmyras on 
the 22d May ; and the captain, crew, and passengers left her in the long-boat 
and jolly-boat the ensuing morning. The chief mate, three of the crew, and 





two Malabar passengers, who proceeded in the latter, met the Colonel Newall 
two days afterwards, and were taken on board. Of the other boat, which con- 
tained the captain, nine of the crew, and two European and two native pas- 
sengers, nothing whatever had been heard, and great apprehension existed for 
her safety, as it was bad weather which caused the two boats to part company.” 

“ The Ferguson, bound for Madras, and having on board a detachment of 
her Majesty’s Fifth Regiment, was stranded on the Grand Barrier Reef, Torres 
Strait, on the 27th April last. She was soon abandoned; and the officers, 
troops, and crew were put on board the Marquis of Hastings and Orient, which 
then sailed for Capang for the purpose of obtaining supplies. No lives were 
lost.’ 

“ The brig Memnon, which left Bombay for Liverpool, having suffered some 
damage, put back, and was wrecked at the entrance of the harbour.” 

“ Apprehensions were created in consequence of a few cotton bales, which 
were proved to have been embarked on board the Buckinghamshire prior to 
her departure on the 5th instant, having been found floating at a distance of 
fifty miles off Bombay; but as they were known to have been on the deck, it 
is supposed the captain ordered them to be thrown overboard during the gales 
at the beginning of the monsoon.” 


Information has been received of the landing of the first body of set- 


| tlers sent out by the Western Australian Company, under their Chief 


Commissioner, Mr, Waller Clifton, and the commencement of their 
colony, Australind. It will be remembered, that when the land for the 
site of Australind was sold to individual purchasers, some doubt was 
raised both as to the title and the quality of the soil; and that the Colo- 
nial Minister therefore permitted the Company to transfer the settle- 
ment from the place originally intended, Port Leschenault, on the South 
of Swan River, to Port Grey, some two hundred miles above the river. 
On the arrival in Port Leschenault, however, in March last, Mr. Clifton 
immediately went to Perth, and conferred with Governor Hutt; from 
whom he learned that the land at Leschenault had been reserved for his 
fellow-emigrants, and was instantly at their service. In the mean time, 
the emigrants themselves had examined the land in the neighbourhood 
of Leschenault, and were so perfectly satisfied with its qualities and po- 
sition, that, finding their title unobstructed, they determined to go no 
further. Australind is therefore planted, according to the original in- 
tention, at Port Leschenault; and the accounts from this, the youngest 
English colony, are of the most favourable promise.— Colonial Gazette. 

A gentleman who lately arrived from Van Diemen’s Land says— 
‘* Frost was, in spite of the assertions to the contrary, an overseer of 
convicts; but he isno longer so. About ten days previous to my in- 
formant’s departure, Frost, with a gang of his fellow-prisoners, was 
missing. They had procured a whaling-boat, with which they attempted 
to escape. After a week of very great privations, they returned to 
Hobart Town and surrendered themselves. Notwithstanding the de- 
clarations of the others that they had forced him to accompany them, 
he had been deprived of his appointment, and has been sent to the 
extra penal settlement of Port Arthur. The Government believe that 
he must have had some foreknowledge of the attempt.”—Glasgow 
Courier. [This looks like a blundering repetition of the true story of 
Williams’s compulsory escape from Port Arthur; whither both he and 
Mr. Frost were sent as soon as they first arrived in Van Diemen’s 
Land. Williams voluntarily returned. | 


The West India mail has arrived with papers from Jamaica to the 3d 
July, and from the other colonies of corresponding dates. ‘The anxiety 
of the colonists had been relieved by the announcement of Lord 
Sandon’s victory over Ministers in the Sugar-duties debate; and the 
reprieve, at the expense of Ministers, was hailed with general satis- 
faction. The papers are chiefly filled with the debates in Parliament, 
and discussions, original or copied, on the absorbing subject. 


The Boston Pilot announces the death of Dr. William James M‘Ne- 
vin, at New York, on the 12th July, in the seventy-ninth year of his 
age. Dr. M‘Nevin was one of the associates of Emmet, in the Irish 
Rebellion of 1798; but he avoided the fate of his friend by escaping 
to America, where he rose to eminence in his profession. Arthur 
O'Connor is now the sole survivor of the Executive Directory of United 
Irishmen. 

We have perused a letter, says the Montreal Herald, dated Paris, 
17th May, in which it is stated that the writer had seen at the seminary 
there Messrs. Goodwin and O'Brien, two respectable young ecclesiastics 
from the College in this city, now in Paris for the purpose of studying 
theology, who mentioned that Papineau had called upon them once, 
having the appearance of being in a most miserable condition, and that 
his son, who had been in the habit of paying them occasional visits, 
had discontinued them for want of disposable funds. The writer adds, 
‘“* He is a specimen of how much a man suffers for his errors.” 

A most horrible accident occurred last week in the county of Two 
Mountains; a man, while in a state of intoxication, having fallen into 
a kettle of boiling potash, and been completely dissolved. Search was 
made for his body, but not the least particle of it could be found.— 
Canada Times. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS, 

On the 15th ult., at La Prairie, near Geneva, Switzerland, La Comtesse De Sr. 
George, nee Heigham, of a son. 

On the 5th iast., at Upper Gore House, Kensington, the Lady Lovisa Jounstone, of 
twin sous. 

On the Ist inst., at New Street, Spriug Gardens, Lady Mary Hoare, of a daughter. 

On the 30th ult., at Hillingdon, the Lady of Captain Gforce Campsett, Grenadier 
Guards, of a daughter. 

On the 27th Juue last, at the Queen's House, Spanish Town Jamaica, the Lady of 
Captain StupHotme Browyniea, Military Secretary to his Excelleacy the Governor, 
of a son. 

On the 30th ult., at Hardwick, Gloucestershire, the Lady of the Rev. Erskine 
Kwottys, of a daughter. 

Ou the 20th ult., at Holnes House, Ayrshire, the Lady of James Farrute, Esq., of a 
danghier. 

On the 31st ult., at Blendworth Lodge, Horndean, the Lady of Sir Wituram W. 
Knicurton, Bart., of a son, still-born. f 

Ou the 3d inst., at the residence of her father, Mr. Geddes Mackenzie Simpson, New 
Grove House, Bromley, the Wife of Sir Gzoroe Simpson, of «a daughter. 

Oa the 29th ult., Lady Brapazon, of a son. 

On the 3ist ult., at the Rectory-house, Rimpton, the Wife of the Rev. Montacue 
Hawrrey, of a son. 

On the 2d inst., at St: keinteiguhead Rectory, Devon, Georaiana Luxiy, the W ife of 
the Rev. Edward C. Phillpotts, of a son. 

On the 2d inst., at the Charterhouse, Mrs. A. Keicutiey, of a son. 

Pe the 24th iust., at Forss, Caithuess-shire, the Lady of Jamzs Sincarr, Esq., of a 
ughter, 
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MARRIAGES. 

On the 3d inst., at St. Pancras New Church, the Rev. Taropore Bovens, to the 
Lady Jutia Lamsart, youugest daughter of the late Viscount Kilcoursie. 

On the 4th iust., at St. Thomas’s Church, Portsmouth, Commander the Hon. 
Epwar» A. Harris. R.N., second son of Lor Malmesbury, to Emaia Wy.ty, youngest 
daughter of Captain Chambers, of her Majesty's ship M: narch. 

On the 3d in-t., at St. Johu’s Church, Roundhay, Taomas Surrrver, Esq., third son 
of Sir George Shiffner, Bart., of Coombe, Sussc x, to Mary, second daughter of James 
Brown, Esq., of Harehills Grove, near Leeds. 

Ou the 4th inst., at St. George’s, Hauover Square, Wrurtam Caapman, Esq., of 
Southill. county Westmeath, Ireland, youngest sou of the Jate Sir Thomas Chapman, 
Bart.. of Kilua Castle, to Louisa, third daughter of the late Arthar Vausittait, of 
Shottesbrook, Berks. 

Ono the <9rh ult., at Hampton Charch, Lauyceror Baven Aten, Esq., of Dulwich, 
and of Ki.hew, Pembrokeshire, to Geororana Saran, eldest daughter of — Bayly, 


Esq. 

‘Ai Cottered, Herts, the Rev. Earpiry Craunry Hort, of Tilford, Sarrey, late of 
Tottenham, to Exizaners, daughter of the Rev. John Walker, Rector of Cottered, 
Herts late Vice-Priucipal of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

On the 3:1 inst., at Kensington, Wi.t1am Kersy Warner, of the Bengal Artillery, 
to Fraepenrtca, youngest daughter of George Battye, Esq. 

On the 20th ult., at Viewforth House, Edinburgh, Wittram M. Gunn, Esq.. Rector 
of the Buigh Schools, Haddington, to Isapenta, eldest aaughter of the late Mr. 
Robert Russe!, tarmer, Seggie, Kinross shire. 

The Rev. Tuomas Lupram, Viear of Ellington, Hunts, to Mary, daughter of the 
Rev. T. H. Kingdon, Rector of Pyworthy, Devon. 

At Chelsfield, Kent, Luewetyn Fatxyer Lioyn, Esq., of Pontriffith, Flintshire, 
& Mary, daughter of the late Rev. William Wickham Diake, Rector of Malpas, 
Cheshire. ‘ 

On the 3d inst., at Chetwynd, Shropshire, Joun M'Courcuron, Esq., of Harley 
Street, Cavendish Square, to Harrterr Fiemine Frsner, daughter of Robert Fisher, 
Esq., of Chetwynd Lodge. 

DEATHS. 

On the 30th ult., at Ryde, Sir Toeopuitus Biprutrn, Bart., of Birbury Hall, War- 
wickshire, in his 84th year. 

On the Ist inst., at Coberley Rectory, Gloncestershire, Winttam Grispace, Esq., 
youngest aud last surviving son of the late Rev, Beujamin Grisdale, Rector of Withing- 
ton, iu the same couaty, in his 34th year. 

On the dist ult., at his house in Sloane Street, Nurcurson Lynn, Esq., late of the 
Treasury. 

Ou the 17th ult, at Trieste, Epwunp Kyapp, Esq., in his 35th year, youngest and 
surviving sun of the late J. W. Knapp, Esq , of the Temple. 

& On the 3d iust., in his 80th year, Georce Benson Strutt, Esq., of Bridge Hill, Der- 
vshire. 

Sa Glasgow, in her 93d year, Jaxer, Relict of Mr. John M‘Kirdic, Reuton, Vale of 
eveu. 





a yp pn 
POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY. 

A break in the gloomy weather somewhat relieves the worst appre- 
hensions respecting the harvest. ‘There was a slight improvement yes- 
terday, and today it is still better. Prices, however, kept up in the 
Corn-market yesterday ; and the duty on foreign wheat has declined to 
21s. &d., with every prospect of a further decline. If Sir Robert Peel 
consults the weather-glass with a more cheerful countenance today, he 
cannot dismiss the subject from his mind: his task with the Corn-laws 
may be easier, but he is not yet freed from it. 








The Paris papers of Thursday are chiefly occupied with the affairs 
of Toulouse; where as dctermined a resistance as ever, though more 
temperate, is offered to the Government scheme of taxation. One of 
M. Duval’s new Municipality has resigned. The Commissary has for- 
bidden the sale of gunpowder in the town. The Memorial Bordelais 
mentions some anti-taxation disturbances at Libourne on the 2d instant. 
A faint denial is given by the Mon:teur Parisien to the alleged arrest of 
soldiers in Paris; but the silence of other Ministerial papers is con- 
strued to confirm the first report. 


Madrid papers and letters of the 29th speak of another collision be- 
tween the British and the Guarda Costa Company. An English vessel, 
the Ricardo, has been seized by the felucca Robinson in the open sea, 
on its way to Malta, and carried into Carthagena. The British war- 
steamer Lizard was sent to Carthagena to demand restitution of the 
vessel. She reached there on the 22d July, but could obtain no satis- 
faction. On the evening of the 23d, the Lizard set out in pursuit of 
the Robinson, and of another coast-guard boat, the O'Donnell, which 
she intended to bring to Gibraltar; when, the Captain said, the crew 
would be hanged as pirates. The Hablador Putriota says that the 
British Legation had addressed a most energetic note to the Spanish 
Government upon the subject. 


We have received papers from Port Nicholson, in New Zealand, to 
the Ist May, and private letters have been received to the 4th. They 
present a very satisfactory picture of the progress of the colony. The 
inhabitants had received their new charter, and learned their inde- 
pendence of New South Wales. A dinner to commemorate the event 
was given at Barrett's Hotel; Colonel Wakefield, the New Zealand Com- 
pany’s Agent, in the chair. 

It was reported from the Bay of Islands, that the town of Russell had 
been abandoned, and that henceforward Kororarika would be recognized 
as the chief town of the bay. 





The correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, writing in Dublin on 
Thursday, says—* Mr. Howley, Q-C., has been directed by the Lord- 
Lieutenant to hold an inquiry at Dungannon, on Monday the 9th in- 
stant, into the conduct of Major Snow, Stipendiary Magistrate, of Lord 
Northland, and Mr. Pole, J.P., with reference to certain violent pro- 
ceedings that took place during the election; and also into the conduct 
of the Police on that occasion.” 


The Chronicle of this morning announces new facilities in the post- 
ing of letters— 

“ On and after next Tuesday, letters may be posted half an hour later than 
at present, namely, till a quarter past six, at the branch-offices at Charing 
Cross, Old Cavendish Street, and the Borough, and till balf-past six at Lom- 
bard Street, on payment of a late fee of apeuny each letter; but in order to 
enjoy this conven ence, the charge for which is only proportionate to the addi- 
tional trouble it will give the Post-office at the busicst time of its duties, it is 
necessary that all inland letters should be stamped, snd that the fee of Id. 
should be paid by an additional stamp affixed to the letter. Foreign letters 
may be thus stamped or pre-paid in money, at the op ion of the sender. Any 
letters not conforming to this regulation, and posted without an additional 
stamp, must, of course, be treated us though they were intended for the next 


day’s post.” 








_ 


Today is promulgated the appointment, made at a Court of East 
India Directors on the 28th July, of Sir William Hay Macnaghten, to 
be Governor of the Presidency of Bombay. 





The Perth Courier sends inviting accounts from the moors— 

“ During the present week the passage of distinguished company towards the 
North has been considerable, and the increase is daily observable as the 12th 
approaches. The meeting of Parliament on the 19th will, however, interfere 
materially with the motions of many sportsmen, particularly those to the 
Northern counties; and we understand the most urgent appeals have been 
made to Members of both parties for their personal attendance on the very first 
day of the session. The prospects of game are plentiful, although the cold 
weather and drought early in July is represented as having been prejudicial in 
some grounds.” 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuaner, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The fluctuations since our last report have not excceded 3 percent. Consols 
for Money have been done at 89} and 894, while for Account the extreme 
quotations have been 89% and 89%. Reduced Three per Cents. have been at 
904 and 89% ; Reduced Three-and-a-half, at 98% and 994 ; New Three-and-a- 
half, at 984 and 984; and the closing prices of all of them may be quoted at 
a depreciation of 4 per cent. on those of last week. The market was firm up 
to Wednesday, but on that day a sale of 85,000/. Three-and-a-half per Cents. 
by the broker for the Equitable Assurance Company depressed it ; and later in 
the week, the rise in the price of corn of about 2s. a «uarter, coupled with a 
trifling fall in the Exchanges, may be cited as producing the present de- 
cline. Bank Stock bas been quoted at 169 and 170; while India Stock has 
been steady at 247; and the premium upon Exchequer Bills at 14s. to 16s. 

It is reported that the recent sales of Stock made by the Equitable Come 
pany are in consequence of an arrangement, by which that cor; oration have 
— City 500,000/. upon the security and for the completion of the Roya! 

xebange. 

There bas not been much business in the Foreign Market, and the prices 
have not fluctuated materially. The Dividend-paying Stocks are steady within 
a trifle of our last quotations ; while Spanish and Portuguese Bonds have de- 
clined about 4 per cent.; and the other Non-dividend Stocks have advanced in 
about the same degree. Columbian have been done at 203; being today 20 
to 4, while Mexican are at 253 26. In the course of the week, late intelligence 
has been received from both countries; and while a remittance has been re- 
ceived on account of the Mexican Dividends, the accounts from Columbia re- 
present the rebellion as nearly at an end. ‘The public, however, take so little 
interest in these matters, that neither of these events has produced any great 
effect upon the value of the Stock. 

The Railway Shares had generally advanced, but for the last day or two 
have been heavy. The tolls upon the Great Western and Brighton lines are 
represented as improving ; and though there does not appear to be any imme- 
rae prospect of a rise in price, the markets are evidently firmer than they 

ave been. 


In the proceedings under a recent bankruptcy at Manchester, some dis- 
closures of a very discreditable nature have been made, which we notice here 
as affecting the character and management of a local Joint-Stock Bank. It 
appears that one of the partners of the bankrupt firm was also a managing Di- 
rector of the Joint-Stock Bank, and in that capacity, and in conjunction with 
two other Directors who form the managing Committee, secretly accepted a 
composition of 10s. in the pound upon a large debt due from the firm of which 
he was a member to the Joint-Stock Bank of which be was a Director. This 
insolvency and its consequent compromise were carefully concealed from the 
great body of the Directors, and would in all probability never have been dis- 
covered but for the subsequent bankruptcy of the firm, which has thus brought 
to light the whole particulars of the transaction. We shall not offer any com- 
ment upon this proceeding. It will, however, remind the shareholders of 
Joint-Stock-Banking Companies of the necessity of watching their Directors ; 
for it must be remembered that the United States Bank has been completely 
destroyed by the frauds of the Directors and officers, who have made loans to 
insolvent members of their own body in an irregular and secret manner; and 
the instance just quoted is not the first of a similar dishonesty in our own 
country. 

Considerable alarm is felt for the safety of the ship Buckinghamshire, which 
left Bombay for London with a cargo of cotton early in June. Advice was re- 
ceived by the overland mail of a vessel that arrived at Bombay, having picked 
up a bale of cotton, which from the mark is known to have been shipped on 
beard the Buckinghamshire; and as there were several other bales of the same 
description floating in sight, it is feared that some accident has befallen the 
vessel, Ten guineas per cent. was given to insure her at Lloyd’s on ‘Tuesday, 
and the premium has since risen to fifteen and twenty guineas. 

Letters to the 4th May were received this morning from Port Nicholson, 
New Zealand, by the ship Brougham, Kettlewell master. ‘The accounts gene- 
rally are of a highly satisfactory character: the continued arrivals had created 
a general demand for land, and so great was the competition, that sites with @ 
wharf-frontage to the harbour tad been sold at 1. per foot. As is usually the 
case in a new settlement, provisions were dear, and moncy scarce. 

The value of the overland mail from India as a means of communication with 
our Australian Colonies was fully experienced by the receipt of intelligence 
on Monday last from Port Leschenault, Western Australia, noting the arrival 
of the Parktield, with Mr. Cuirron and the settlers to form the new settlement 
of Australind, on the 18th March, after a passage of ninety-eight days. By 
the same opportunity we learn the arrival of the Sterling. on the 15th March, 
at Swan River: the latter vessel left Plymouth on the 25th November last, 
while the Parktield did not sail till the 10th December. The accounts from 
the settlement of Australind are so satisfactory that the Company have deter- 
mined to despatch another emigrant-ship immediately. 

Saturnay, Tweve o’ Cock. 

The market is rather firmer this morning; Consols for Money have been 
done at 893, while for Account the price has reached 893. The premium upon 
Exchequer Bills is the same, viz. 14s. to 16s., but these securities are heavy at 
these quotations. In the Foreign Market there is but little doing, the only 
variation being in the prices of Columbian and Spanish Stock: the former 
being quoted at 204 3, and the latter at 19§ 20. There have been buyers of 
this Stock at 20, but as there was a general disposition to take advantage of 
this improvement, the price has since receded, and is now as above quoted. 
The other Foreign Funds and Railway Shares are at yesterday’s prices. 

201 + 


& per Ceut, Consols oe. 0+. o- 8994 Columbian 6 per Cents .... t 
Ditto tor Account ......+66 eo S999 Danish 3 per Cents ...e.0005 734 79t 
Dutch 2¢ per Cents ......... 519 2k 


% per Ceut. Reduced .. 


3+ per Cent. Ditto......-.+. 26% 


30 


Mexican 5 per Cents. Consd, 292 
Portuguese Kegency a per Cts. 294 





New of per Ceuts...... b 

Bank Stuck ..0..cccecsssoccs 109 7 Ditto New 5 per Ceuts. 1841.. 264 
Exchequer Bills .....eee0++. 14 t6pm] Ditto 3 per Ceuts ......2--+. 178 183 
Tudia Stuck .....0..-6- ahem at Rassian 5 per Cents..... «66 114 1S 
Brazihau 3 per Cents.......- 67 8 Spanish (Active)....e..+e0. 195 20 
Belgian Sper Ceuts......6.. 10lg 2 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE POSITION OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


“ The bark was still there, but the waters were gone.” —Moore. 


Wr have received a well-toned and temperate but troubled letter 
from an intelligent correspondent, who considers that our “ denun- 
ciations of the Whigs for the last two to three years were richly 
merited, and that their being driven from office will only be their 
just reward”: he also conceives that the Spectator was all along 
“ understood by the truly Liberal portion of the community; but 
that at present many do not see their way so clearly.” Our corre- 
spondent, moreover, objects to “taking Peex upon sufferance, and 
being content with him awhile”; and seems to require some sug- 
gestions for a Liberal course of action which is to end in something, 
though he does not himself exactly know what. As these and similar 
opinions are entertained, we believe, by numbers among the Move- 
ment party whose honesty shrunk from the trickeries of the Whigs 
and whose intelligence saw that it must terminate fatally—but who, 
not being accustomed to contemplate distant consequences, are 
now surprised at the prospectless position of affairs—it is worth 
while to reply, not to this correspondent merely, but to the class of 
persons he represents. 

One error, it may be premised, into which many of this class fall, 
is the error of confounding criticism with acquiescence—an expo- 
sition of things actually existing with an approval of that condition. 
Another is that of mistaking the different rules which govern theory 
and practice. The principles of the Movement—the principles, in 
reality, of Social Progression—are founded in nature; their eventual 
advance is quite irrespective of any individual or any party. But 
their immediate advance is dependent, like that of other things, 
upon various circumstances, which sometimes hasten sometimes 
retard them, and call respectively for various modes of treatment. 
The theory may be advocated, and very properly advocated, “in 
season and out of season,” by those who feel a vocation that way. 
In practice—in arranging an immediate business lying before us in 
daily life—a different principle of action comes into play, and 
things must be considered with a view to what it is possible to 
obtain. Absolute Free Trade, for example, is necessary to insure 
industry free play and full reward, and to guard all monetary and 
commercial systems from constant derangements. We blame no 
one—quite the contrary—for advocating absolute Free Trade, even 
though the time may be unpropitious, and the thing impossible 
of immediate attainment; for whatever there is of truth in such 
labours will have an influence in proportion to its merit, though 
the results may not be immediate. But he is, in our opinion, 
quite as true a friend of Free Trade, and perhaps a more judicious 
one, who endeavours to obtain all that is at present practicable. 
If he should even fail, he has the other course to fall back upon, 
with a stronger argument and a more willing audience. 

It may be said that this is granting more to the Conservatives 
than to the Whigs: but if it be, the remark does not apply to us, 
who throughout the session of 1835 and 1836 discouraged the 
attempt to “test the Ministry,” as it was called, by bringing for- 
ward questions only to elicit opinions upon abstract points; and 
who inculcated the prudence of first taking every thing in which 
the Whigs agreed with the Radicals, trusting to discussion for the 
gradual advance of those questions whereon they differed. But in 
reality there is no analogy between the case of Whigs and Con- 
servatives. Every Whig measure since 1836 has confessedly been 
** prepared for rejection.” Whatever measures Sir Ropert Peer 
proposes, will be real measures brought forward to be carried : he is | 
now entitled to have them examined upon their own merits, and if 
they are good in themselves, and as liberal as can fairly be expected, 











the country is justified in accepting them. Be it also remembered, 
that the Movement party has no claim upon Sir Ropert Peer. He 
never deceived or betrayed them: he never promised an Appro- 
priation Bill, declared himself bound in “ honour and conscience” 
to carry it, and then made it an easy sacrifice, gilded with a million 
of money, as a peace-offering to the Irish Church; he never held 
out turgid threats to the Lords, to catch votes and trick followers | 
into acquiescence, and then succumbed to the Peers; he never, 
according to the purpose in hand, encouraged hopes of “ Further 
Reform,” or, taking his staud upon “ Finality,” sneered at the 
Liberals as little better than crazy enthusiasts, who would set up 
an unworkable government ; and, though not distinguished for con- 
sistency, he never made such strong declarations as those of Lord 
Mexpourne against an alteration in the Corn-laws, and then, as an 
experiment for preserving place, proposed an alteration without 
the slightest chance of carrying it. We believe there is no dispo- 
sition in the practical part of the community to offer any factious 
opposition to Sir Ropert Peer merely because he is Minister ; and 
we think the community right, for there is nothing else to be done. 
As soon as he is in responsible office, he will be a fair subject of 
criticism, both for what he does and what he neglects: at present, 
criticism has nothing to criticize. 

This course of waiting, and watching, and getting all that can 
be gotten, may be unpalatable; but, excepting the always open 
eourse of appealing to the reason of mankind by abstract argu- 
ment, it is the only course left for the Movement party at present. 
For practical purposes the Liberals are disorganized, and without a 
line of action. The Whigs and “ wise Reformers” have not merely 
ended by “letting in the Tories,” but have left the game alto- 





gether in their hands. Matters have reached the crisis we pre- 
dicted three years since: “‘ When the characters of the Ministers 
are irretrievably ruined, the Liberal party divided into see- 
tions, some opposed to the others, without admitted leaders, 
party organization, or binding objects, and all, save the 
masses beyond the pale and a few of the extreme section of 
the Radicals, are crying out for a government on any terms— 
then will be the time for the Tories."* This is a state of thin 
which Sir Rosert Peer can put an end to if he pleases, but it is 
not in the power of the Liberals. If the Conservatives attempt to 
evade the difficulties which they come into office to meet, and 
think they will be permitted to “rub on” in matters of practical 
improvement—if they try to govern after the Tory fashion of 
other times—or if they sacrifice the views of Liberal Conservatism 
to the crotchets and prejudices of some of their extreme followers—~ 
then indeed an advance may be made by the Liberal party: this 
result, however, is not in their hands, but in the hands of their op- 
ponents. On the contrary, if Sir Rosert Peer, while standing 
on Lord Joun Russez’s “ Finality,” shall carry into effect those 
measures of practical amelioration, particularly in the economieal 
wellbeing of the masses, which the people were taught to look to as 
the consequences of the Reforin Bill, and which were the cause of 
their earnest exertions to carry it, then the Conservatives are likely to 
remain in power for years to come,_—barring accidents. e 
make the proviso, because, with our dense population, and our 
peculiar systems of currency, credit, and commerce, a series of un- 
toward events might produce a very sudden crisis. But accidents 
of the kind we speak of are more likely to throw Chartism upper- 
most than to favour any other party. 

All this, it may be said, is a mere dictum or opinion. Well: 
let those whom it dissatisfies try to shape a course of conduct for 
themselves: not after the fashion of Lear, when his reason ig 
failing— 

“ T will do such things !— 
What they are, yet I know not; but they shall be 
The terrors of the earth !”— 

but such a practical line of action as will be supported by the 
country and carried out in Parliament. To discover the most 
likely means of rousing the people to action, the late election is the 
readiest test: and, looking either to the general result or to the 
topics urged in the course of the contest, we find that organie 
changes were lost sight of altogether, or ranked as secondary 
matters. The inference therefore is, (we are speaking of facta, 
pot praising them,) that organic changes are slumbering in the 
national mind—unless it be the principles of Chartism. Let those 
who are for instant action next survey the Parliamentary forces; for 
it is in Parliament that any immediate practical result must be ob- 
tained, or the measurement of any tangible advance be tested. He 
will first find a Conservative majority of about 80; which would 
perhaps be increased on any attempt to turn out the Tories merely 
to put in the Whigs again. But the nature of the Opposition is of 
far more consequence than the mere numbers of the majority; and 
if that Opposition be avalyzed, it will be found to consist of four 
bodies— 

1. The Old Whigs; whose principles, or what they call prinei- 
ples, more nearly resemble the Conservatives than those of any 
other party ; whose class prejudices are much stronger than those 
of many Conservatives; and who are only kept in their present 
position by the influence of old habit and hereditary notions of 
“family consistency.” On the Corn-laws, the majority of these 
men will divide against the Opposition: any plan of Parliamentary 
action which those friends of the Movement we are more especially 
addressing could lay down, would drive nearly the whole of them 
into the Conservative ranks. 

2. The present Ministers and their immediate adherents. But 
many of these men are so committed to “ Finality,” that it is ques- 
tionable whether they will boldly advocate ‘ Further Reform ”—it 
is certain that they cannot heartily; and if the point were more ques- 
tionable than it is, Lord Joun Russexi’s City manifesto has settled 
the matter. Moderate opposition, at all events for the present, is 
to be the cue of the official Whigs: so that no reliance in sup- 
port of a movement in advance can be placed upon them. A 


| mixture of Free Trade and Protection is to be their cheval de 


bataille; and unless they occupy the vacation in getting more 
knowledge upon the subject of the Tariff than they yet possess, 
their “measure for rejection” is likely to be inferior in details, 
with no great superiority in principle, to the Peex measure to be 
carried—supposing Pret to understand the necessities of his 
position. If he does not, the Liberals are set up again; and the 
first action will then be to extort Tariff Reform from the Conserva- 
tive Ministry. 

3. O'Connett and his immediate followers; who are urging 
mischievous and impracticable measures, for purposes which excite 
no sympathy in this country. The votes of these persons could 
very probably be obtained for the nonce for any measure that durst 
be proposed in Parliament; and their votes would count in a 
division as well as the best. But we question whether any party 
would act wisely in forming plans which depended upon the steady 
support or apparent alliance of Mr. O'Conner. His Irish 
exhibitions for some time past, and his Parliamentary conduct 
almost ever since the commencement of the Whig backslidings, 
have been such as to excite not disapproval merely, but the 
strongest distrust ; and we believe not a few even among the Move- 


* Spectator, 1st September 1838; page 820, col. 1.: 
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ment go the length of Colonel Narier and would refuse “ to meet 
him ”—would consider a cause stronger without him than with 
him. Whenever his assistance in a course unexceptionable in 
itself is useful, it may be taken; but all intimate partnership with 
O’ConneE 1 is unsafe. 

4. Mr. Rorsuck, as representative of the Movement, Mr. Con- 

DEN and other Free-traders; to whom we are referred as to the 

“ Omnis spes Danaim et ceepti fiducia belli.” 

Of the honesty of Mr. Rorsuck we have no doubt; there can be 
no doubt of his abilities ; and he has given proof of his activity in 
partisan war. But his capacity as a leader is yet to be proved: he 
has to exhibit his judgment in forming the plan of his campaign— 
his readiness and sustained vigour in carrying it out. Nay, more, 
he has to inlist his recruits and to form his army: and unless he 
chooses to beat his drum to little purpose, he tov must wait to 
discover the plans of his enemy before he can offer terms of ser- 
vice. Mr. Cospen, and several of the “total Repeal and ab- 
solute Free Trade” party, are men of great information and 
industry, well versed in the facts of the subject they are to advo- 
cate, by no means devoid of powers of statement, and Mr. Cos- 
DEN in particular possesses a vigorous style rising to a business- 
like eloquence. But we have yet to discover their place and 
their figure in Parliament. They are men no longer young; and 
they may possibly want the flexibility, which serves a man instead 
of early training, to adapt themselves to their new arena. They 
may also be deficient in the conjoint courage and intellectual power 
necessary to triumph over the damping influences of a cold, con- 
ventional, and critical assembly like the House of Commons. We 
say this not disparagingly, but as matter of explanation. We have 
no doubt these gentlemen will earnestly endeavour to discharge 
their duties as Members of Parliament. But we cannot be called 
upon to pin ourselves to a leader without a party, or to men whose 
position is yet to be ascertained, and that too without knowing 
their plans. These plans, indeed, are probably not yet matured ; 
nor can they well be till the euemy is in the field and has given 
some indications of his movements. 

Notwithstanding all this, it can be readily imagined that Reformers, 
and very honest Reformers too, who remember the prospects of the 
Movement in the election of the first Reformed Parliament, or even 
when the nation rose in 1834 to bear back the unfairly-dismissed 
Whigs, should be dissatisfied at being told that nothing can be done 
at present. But if they doubt us, let them look to the Ministerial or 
Whig-Liberal organs. In some they will find much fierce and fool- 
ish abuse of the Tories; in others, very pleasant and pointed at- 
tacks, with a calmness of manner, now they have nothing staked, 
which has not been displayed for a long time. In some there are 
confident prophecies of active evils from Sir Roperr Prex; 
which, as the prophecy is not likely to be fulfilled, seems inju- 
dicious, since it will raise a reaction in his favour. In some there 
are predictions of Tory downfal, not from any Liberal assault, but 
from an action in the Tory ranks; and some give their readers the 
same hollow comfort which Satan administered to his followers as 
they emerged from the burning lake— 

. . » « “with high words that bore 
Semblance of worth, not substance, gently raised 
Their fainting courage and dispelled their fears.” 
But of a practical plan of action—of a definite purpose of any 
kind—we have not been able to find a trace. 

This position of affairs is lamentable enough; but we did not 
cause it. On the contrary, we did every thing we could to prevent 
it, and that under discouragements and every kind of misrepre- 
sentations. As long as it seemed of any use, we addressed our- 
selves to the Whig Ministry, urging them to make an advance, and 
effect a union among Reformers, in order to take up a new line, 
as a means to make themselves a reality—a Government that could 
carry its measures. When the time for this was past, we called 
upon the Liberals to leave the Whigs to their fate, and take up 
a line of their own, rallying the Further Reformers around them, 
and keeping up the prospects of a better future. But we were called 
traitors and Tory-Radicals for our pains. We urged, that when 
a dissolution came, the Liberal party would have nothing on which 
to go to the country—ncither principle, nor promises, nor rallying- 
ery; and we predicted to the letter their present plight. But we 
urged and prophesied to no purpose. The Liberals have now lost 
the tide, and must wait for its flowing. Their bulkier craft are fast 
aground; the tide is rapidly ebbing from others; and the course of 
those which can yet float is beset by shallows and difficulties. We 
have no remedy for this: we cannot suspend the laws of nature. 
“ We work by wit and not by witchcraft”; and we think it wiétéier 
to endeavour to get all we can from the occasion before us, than to 
remain idly “ whistling for a wind”—or to call upon the gods to 
pity our condition—or to waste time and strength in striving to 
launch what it is impossible to move—or even in railing at those 
who have bided their time and taken advantage of the turn in 
their favour: for be it remembered, that all which the most 
unscrupulous may undertake for, now, must be gotten from the 
Conservatives. 





THE EFFECTS OF PROTECTION. 
A proiric source of error in reasoning upon Free Trade, as upon 
other questions, is the use of terms in a loose and shifting sense. 
“The trade and commerce of the United Kingdom,” says the 
Standard, ‘have multiplied at least threefold, while the population 
has increased but one-third: does not this prove a progressive 











prosperity concurrent with the protective system?” It might be 
answered, that the greater part of the increase in our trade has 
taken place since Huskisson’s policy, breaking in upon and liberat- 
ing no inconsiderable portion of our trade from the protective sys- 
tem, was adopted. But in taking this line of argument, we should 
be met by those who acquiesce in the policy of Husx1sson so far as 
it has been carried, but object to its being pushed further, by the 
averment that he did not abolish protection, but only restricted it to 
the amount that was found to work well. This assertion must be 
met by showing that it does not work well; and that the reason of 
its not working well is, that trade has not yet been so entirely freed 
from protection as it ought to be. It is in the statement that our 
trade has increased threefold that the fallacy of the lax use of terms 
lurks which we have above alluded to. 

“The trade and commerce of the United Kingdom have multi- 
plied at the least threefold.” This assertion is only true to the 
limited extent (if it be indeed true so far) that our exports have 
multiplied threefold. But in order to establish that the protective 
system has worked for good, it would be necessary to prove the 
increase of our commerce in a larger sense; to show that the whole 
of the industrious community, or a great majority of them, have 
been placed in a better condition—have more employment, and 
earn more by it. ‘Those who undertake to prove that this country 
has been benefited by the restrictive system, use the phrase “ in- 
creased trade” in the narrower sense when they are proving their 
facts, and in the more extended sense when they are drawing their 
inference. 

It were no difficult task to prove that the threefold multiplica- 
tion of our commerce, upon which the defence of the protective 
system is rested, has much hollow show about it. It can be shown 
that increased exportation has not been accompanied by a corre- 
sponding increase—has been at times accompanied by a decrease 
in production and home consumption. Take, for example, the 
years 1838 and 1839: the comparative amount of exports in those 
years is shown by the following tables, extracted from the official 
returns— 

EXPORTS OF BRITISH MANUFACTURES IN 1838 AnD 1839. 
Declared Value of the Expor- 


tations in the Years ended 


ARTICLES. 5th January 





1839. 1840. 
Cotton Manufactures ........csecseeeeeeee £16,715,857  ... £17,694,303 
ORIG DOIR. ssvcscseceisvsccicnscavcccvcceres 7,431,869 6,857,826 
Hardwares and Cutlery .......66 cesses 1,498,327 1,819,000 
Linen Manufactures...............0+ 2,730,272 3,422,488 
Linen Yarn  ........cccccceses 836,163 814,607 
Silk Manufactures............ 777,280 865,768 
Woollen Manufactures 5,795,069 6,278,099 
TVGOMEN TARO coscceccxcdecssevesavencoesies 384,535 401,188 


The increase in the declared value of exported goods in the latter 

year over the former is nearly two millions. Let us turn to the 

quantities of raw materials used in our principal manufactures 

entered for home consumption in the same years— 

KAW MATERIALS OF MANUFACTURES: QUANTITIES ENTERED FOR 

HOME CONSUMPTION IN 1838 and 1839. 

Years ended 5th January 

1839. 1840. 








ARTICLES. 
CORON WOO) (sca: siesecsvecsesvoresnse 460,756,013... 355,781,960 
Sheep’s Wool............06+6 56,415,460 ... 53,221,231 
Flax and Tow 1,625,830 1,228,894 
Silk, viz.— 
OW. ss cesncasvawsasivexeneeencesedene lbs 3,683,739 3,483,363 
Thrown, of all sorts ..... .......+- lbs 243,570 229,941 
Waste, Knubs, and Husks ...... lbs. 960,147 1,044,335 
Iron in bars or unwrought ......... tons 19,318 18,437 
Oil, viz.— 
Train, Blubber, and Spermaceti tuns 28,014 22,348 
I, ocak sccscinncvcusesesousanebonces cwt. 276,809 266,427 
COOBUE os iccvescivecgssese oo. Cwt. 38,781 15,541 
NG csc owsncecnudesasassnceseouesse galls. 2,037,987 1,815,692 
Dyes and Dyeing Stuffs, viz.— 
MCOBMUDEEL- sce ics cidadesabnececstnes Ibs. 202,087 492,068 
BRNR Os cesarscasuevesiensiauceaaseasses lbs. 3,020,562 2,719,503 
ACHING cass6suscseusscsnsagetsourssce lbs. 633,869 539,599 
Logwood 14,107 17,937 
Madder 109,385 97,645 
Madder-root 83,725 81,219 
Shumac 208,251 171,222 





There is a decrease in the quantity of every one of these articles 
entered for home consumption, with the exception of cochineal and 
logwood, for which there was an accidental demand in 1839, owing 
to a large order for army-clothing. ‘The quantity of raw material 
entered for home consumption is the only sure criterion of what 
has been doing by our manufacturers within a given time. It is 
clear, therefore, that in all our staple manufactures an increasing 
exportation was accompanied in the two years 1838 and 1839 by 
diminished production. The excess of imports was occasioned 
by the want of power in the home population to consume, 
owing to their extreme distress. During the very time that the 
great exportations were going on, tens of thousands of workmen 
were thrown out of employment, and reduced to starve or subsist 
upon public charity. Public subscriptions for the support of the 
unemployed poor were found necessary throughout the manufac- 
turing districts. The bulk of the population, scarce able to pro- 
cure food, could not afford to purchase clothing, furniture, and the 
other necessaries and conveniences of life. The merchants and 
manufacturers, finding no purchasers at home, were obliged to force 
their goods upon foreign markets: finding their warehouses glutted 
and their liabilities pressing, they were obliged to send their goods 
to other countries on the chance of sale. The foreign markets were 
glutted; immense quantities of goods remained on the hands of 
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the consignees, or were disposed of at a loss by forced sales in 
order to raise money. It is not every year that presents so start- 
ling an antithesis between production and exportation; but the 
returns of Trade and Navigation for many years back show, on an 
average, an increase of exportation far exceeding and totally dis- 
proportionate to the increase of production. The attendant dis- 
tress of our home population—want of employment and pauperism 
among the labouring classes, a constant treading on the verge of 
bankruptcy among the capitalists—has been the unceasing con- 
comitant of this unnatural state of affairs. Mercantile depression 
has become in this country a chronic complaint. The system of 
consigning goods on speculation to foreign markets, instead of 
waiting for orders, has become in some trades the regular course of 
business: and the brokers of New York could tell the enormous 
percentage at which British cottons and printed goods have for 
years been disposed of below their value in order to get rid of them 
at any cost. A numerical increase in the quantity and value of 
exports does not necessarily prove the flourishing condition of a 
country.* 

The present unhealthy condition of British manufactures and 
commerce has been occasioned by our protective system. This 
opinion does not rest upon “ the ridiculous assumptions of short- 
sighted economists, who having found protection injurious in one 
or two cases assume that it must be injurious in all”: it has 
been adopted because men have found it to be a fact that perma- 
nent distress has accompanied permanent protection, and because 
strong a priori arguments can be advanced to show that the natural 
tendency of protection is to occasion distress. An attempt has 
been made to represent the “ right of protection” as merely an 
extension of the right of property. Property is secured to the 
individual, we are told, because otherwise trees would not be 
planted, fields cultivated, or animals domesticated ; and protection 
is given because otherwise skill and industry would not be devoted 
to commercial pursuits. The cases are not parallel. <A private 
right in property is conceded to an individual; no one is allowed to 
take from him what his labour has acquired without giving what 
he deems a sufficient return; and thus all are encouraged to be 
industrious. But protection obliges all except the person pro- 
tected to give up what their labour has acquired for what they 
deem and for what is an insufficient return. Protection, instead 
of being an extension, is a narrowing of the right of property. 
A false notion is conveyed by the name protection: the attention 
is fixed by this eulogistic term upon the benefit conferred on 
one—the producer, and distracted from the injury done to all the 
rest—the consumers. No compensation is made by protecting 
all the consumers in their respective avocations. Ina sociey where 
all were productive labourers, and all protected, the consequence 
would be that every man would get by this protection higher 
prices and fewer customers, and would have to pay dearer for every 
thing he got from others. The narrowing of his market, neutral- 
izing the high prices, would at best leave him where he was: but 
then, every thing he required to purchase would be dearer, and so 
he would be worse off. The effect of universal protection in a 
community is necessarily to diminish production; to render the 
multiplication of the necessaries and conveniences of life more 
difficult ; to keep the community poor. ‘To tell one half of a com- 
munity who complain because the other is protected, that they too 
may have protection for the asking, is to tell a man complaining of 
the pressure of too heavy a burden on one shoulder, that he may 
have the balance adjusted by placing a burden equally heavy on the 
other. An analysis 4 priori of the probable effects of protection, (more 
properly restriction,) leads us therefore to anticipate that it must 
keep a community poor; that it must render the increased produc- 
tion of the necessaries of life, at best more tardy than the increase 
of population, unnaturally difficult and slow; that it must produce 
suffering and distress. ‘The experience of our own country demon- 
strates that protection has done all this. It has narrowed our 
markets; it has deprived our increasing powers of labour of an 
adequate field for profitable exertion; it has prevented our stock 
of the necessaries and conveniences of life from increasing with 
sufficient rapidity to supply our increasing population. In conse- 
quence of our protective and restrictive mercantile policy there is 
not employment and food for all, and society has become a hungry 
scramble of men put upon short allowance. 

The remedies suggested by the advocates of a restrictive com- 
mercial policy are either inadequate or calculated to increase the 
mischief. ‘Create a colonial trade,” says the Standard. Free- 
dom is as necessary a condition to a profitable colonial trade as to 
any other. Our trade with the United States of North America 
has been much more profitable than our trade with the provinces of 
British America before the Independence ; not because their form 
of government has been changed, but because their ports have 
been thrown open to all nations. America, by obtaining more cus- 
tomers, has become more wealthy, and has thus become a more 
profitable customer to ourselves. The attempt to make our com- 
mercial intercourse with the American provinces more profitable 
to ourselves by forbidding them to trade with any countries but our 
own, involved the absurdity of supposing that a comparatively poor 
country must afford a better market than a wealthy one. As to 


the proposal that has been gravely made, to remove the suffering 
which pervades society in this country by abstaining from what is 
called our system of overmanufucturing, it scarcely admits of a 

* This argument was stated in an able and striking manner by Mr. Epwarp 
Baryes junior, of Leeds, at a meeting of the Anti-Corn-law Delegates in 
London, on the 26th March 1840. 








serious notice. Our commercial distress has been occasioned by 
narrowing our home and foreign markets to such an extent that 
the labouring population cannot obtain sufficient employment ; and 
the remedy proposed is to take from them a portion of the employ- 


ment they have! 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


Tue Times, in a series of able and temperately-expressed papers, 
has been giving an exposition of its notions of a true Conservative 
policy. One of those papers presented an ingenious train of argu- 
ment to show that “ the foundations of British liberty” are “ even 
more deeply seated in the balance of administrative than of legisla- 
tive power.” 

‘“* Precarious as they were,” says the writer, “ the subjects of the British 
Crown still had rights before a House of Commons existed; and those rights 
were ascertained by many important gradations of self-government and execu- 
tive authority vested in the people themselves. The nation was organized into 
counties, hundreds, and parishes; and each of those divisions had its own inde- 
pendent powers, duties, and responsibilities, its own representative system, its 
own officers, tribunals, and councils. At a later period, the same principle was 
applied to the peculiar circumstances of populous towns, by the establishment of 
municipal corporations, It was thus cast upon the people to discharge every 
where that part of the office of government which most immediately concerned 
themselves, and which came most directly home to their everyday lives: and 
as each man’s enjoyment of liberty consists for the most part in the sphere of 
his everyday life, it is evident that by this system the essentials of freedom 
were placed in comparative security from all aggressions except those of lawless 
violence.” — Times, August 4. 

The concluding clause embraces a large exception. We suspect, 
moreover, that the organization of the nation was not in point of 
fact so complete as the general expressions of the paragraph we 
have quoted would seem to imply. We are inclined to doubt whe- 
ther any very efficacious means of enforcing responsibility existed 
at the times referred to. The facts are stated, too, in such a man- 
ner as almost to lead to the suspicion that the writer regards muni- 
cipal organization not so much in the light of a valuable addition 
to an elective legislature, as in that of an eligible substitute for it. 
There lurks also in the use of such phrases as “ essentials of free- 
dom,” in preference to the plain word “ freedom” itself, something 
like a preparation for escaping out of a broad assertion by verbal 
explanations. 

Waiving, however, these perhaps hypercritical remarks, we are 
completely at one with the writer in the Times as to the import- 
ance of municipal self-government, alike in rural districts under the 
name of counties, or in towns under that of corporations. It is 
most true, that “ this subdivision of power operates as a safeguard 
against despotism, by cutting off from the central authority of the 
state a thousand opportunities of encroachment upon individual 
rights,” and that it is ‘ conducive to liberty, by educating every 
where an independent spirit among the people.” It is therefore 
with no small pleasure we learn that so able a political writer is 
prepared to exact from the Conservative Administration an unequi- 
vocal recognition and establishment of these principles of governs 
ment. In other words, we understand him to be resolute in advo- 
cating the incorporation of Manchester, Birmingham, and other 
great towns, and in resisting any attempt to abolish the Irish cor- 
porations. He holds the “establishment of political corporations 
in populous towns” an example worthy to be followed. He main- 
tains that in the organization of counties and boroughs there ought 
to be “ self-government and executive authority vested in the people 
themselves.” 

It might be wished that he had expressed more definitely his 
opinion regarding the Whig Rural Police Act. He speaks unfa- 
vourably of it, but in general terms and without specifying particu- 
lar objections. He will scarcely deny that the existing condition 
of the police of all districts in which there is no municipal govern- 
ment, (for in that latitude of acceptation the word rural must be 
received in the act in question,) is miserably defective. His objec- 
tions, therefore, to the Rural Police Act, we must assume to ori- 
ginate in a fear that the appointment and control of the Rural 
Police force is to be vested in the Central Government, or in the 
irresponsible County Magistracy, nominated and removable at plea- 
sure by the Central Government. The danger thence arising can 
be averted by vesting the appointment and control of the persons 
composing the Rural Police force in a Board elected by the rate- 
payers of the district. Such an arrangement, too, would be in 
perfect accordance with the principle of local “ self-government,” 
which he so strenuously advocates. 








OYSTER-DAY: BEGGING. 
How it may be in the less sophisticated regions of Wapping and 
Rotherhithe we know not, but in all the great thoroughfares of 
London West, the glories of the grottoes of oyster-shells, erected 
by the juvenile population in honour of the day when the favourite 
edible again comes into season, have sensibly abated. A cairn 
of shells thrown together in a corner, is substituted for the care- 
fully-built niche, outwardly rough but inwardly resplendent as 
mother of pearl, illumined with a candle, and strongly reminding 
one of the little shrines in which amps and tapers are kept burning 
by the piety of Roman Catholic countries.. The lazy youngsters 
hold a single shell, typical of the grottoes of the old time before 
you, and beg something to purchase candles they never mean to 
light. The shell is to the grotto what hieroglyphics were to the 
more detailed paintings they superseded. ‘The talk about a grotto 
which does not exist, is like the substitution of the words “ White 
Swan” or “ Bolt-in-tun” for the pictorial images which once 
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occupied the space they now unworthily fill. Oyster-day has 
dwindled down to a mere pretext for begging. 

Man has been defined “a reasoning animal,” and “a cooking 
animal”: we suspect “a begging animal” would embrace the cha- 
racteristic least seldom deficient in the individuals of the human 
race. Some people like to work, some to idle ; but all at one time 
or another take pleasure in begging. The lover finds more pleasure 
in begzing favours of his mistress than in receiving them; the 
courtier finds it more agreeable to beg appointments than to de- 
serve them; the pious deem begging blessings from above the most 
meritorious employment, Old people make a trade of begging, 
and young people play at it. The mimic begging of children is 
indeed the strongest evidence of the universality of the propensity. 
The favourite amusement of children everywhere is to imitate the 
actions of their seniors: in Italy they play at priests; in this 
country they used, in our young days, to play at soldiers—at a 
more recent period we have seen them play at “ reform” proces- 
sions; in Turkey they seem to have played at the Cadi; but in all 
countries they play at beggars. 

It must be confessed that begging is an agreeable pursuit. It is 
not difficult—any man can learn it by getting rid of a little super- 
fluous diffidence. There is an uncertainty of suecess—a fluctua- 
tion in its emoluments, that excites pleasurable emotions akin to 
those experienced by the gambler or the devotee of field-sports. 
There is a sense of generosity about it: the man who condescends 
to be a beggar sacrifices his own vanity, in order to allow another 
to feed his self-esteem by fancying himself generous. It is a kind 
of life that at once gratifies the indolent disposition of most men and 
their love of variety and excitement. Nor is it devoid of a dignity 
peculiar to itself. Edie Ochiltree was not far wide of the mark 
when he maintained that there was more degradation in being de- 
pendent upon a single patron than in levying tribute on the public 
at large. 

The beggars of this age may complain with Mitton that they 
“ on evil times are fallen and evil tongues.” Authors write against, 
and magistrates imprison them. When the laws are found not suf- 
ficiently stringent, mendicity societies lend their aid. A conspi- 
racy seems to have been organized to hunt the beggar from the 
face of the earth. Except the juvenile professors above alluded to, 
(and even they are scowled upon—some saturnine natures cannot 
even tolerate begging in jest,) a beggar is rarely to be seen. Pau- 
pers we have, and unemployed operatives in plenty; but frank, 
downright beggars are rare. ‘The change is not for the better. 
The beggar might annoy at times by his importunity; but the sight 
of those mute, pale-faced sufferers, who dare not speak, but try to 
excite your coinpassion by pantomime, gives unredeemed pain. 
Theirs is a superfetation of misery—they are destitute, and perse- 
cuted for being destitute. 

There is a want of catholic sympathy in allthis anxiety to sweep 
beggars from the face of day. The impatient persons who, dis- 
gusted with the clamorous urgency of a beggar, hand him over to 
the police, reverse the fable of the boys and frogs: they forget that 
though it may be (a metaphorical) death to them, it is (real) fun 
to him. ‘Theirs is a short-sighted selfishness—forgetting that 
many by relieving vagrants “ have entertained angels unawares.” 
A fact which gives a higher conception of the pleasures of a 
beggar’s life than any other we have met with: it must indeed be 
a blissful state of existence that can tempt superior intelligences 
to try it for a time. 

Then let us no more hear “ beggarly fellow” used as a term 
of reproach. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE MINORITY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
4th August 1841. 

Smr—A correspondent in your last paper complains that the minority should 
remain unrepresented—giving as a strong instance of hardship the case of the 
12,000 who voted for Lords Morreru and Mitton in the West Riding; 
and suggests as a remedy that each elector should have only one vote. The 
evil of that would be, that unless the majority more than doubled the minority, 
each would have the same weight in the representation. But it seems to be 
thought that this evil would be avoided by giving to cach constituency three 
representatives, thus enabling the majority to return the odd man. But in 
such case, the majority, putting up two candidates, might be exposed to the 
danger of losing the return of one of them through an injudicious division of 
votes. In fact, it would be necessary for cach elector, before giving his vote, to 
know the state of the poll, otherwise he might be throwing away his vote on 
aman already safe. The best plan, as it appears to me, would be, to give 
every constituency three representatives, and every elector two votes. ‘I'he 
majority would then always be sure of returning two Members on putting up 
only that number of candidates; and it would be only in the extreme case of 
their attempting to monopolize the representation by dividing their votes with 
a@ third candidate, that they would incur the risk of getting in only one—a risk 
to which it may be considered that such an attempt ought in fairness to expose 
ao There are very few constituencies in which such an attempt would be 
made. 

To work the plan in practice—in England at least—give to each county 
or division of a county, and to each of the larger boroughs, three Members; and 
class the smaller boroughs, with the unrepresented towns if thought fit, into 
as many districts, (as in Wales and Scotland,) each to return three Members, 
as would make up the present complement of representatives. 

What say the Whigs to this plan? It would probably give them one-third 
of the County Members, instead of one-seventh, and leave the Boroughs pretty 
equally divided, as at present. A Constant READER. 

[ Our correspondent’s appreh that one of two candidates thight be lost 
to a party is hardly to the purpose; since the object of taking a poll is, not to 
secure the return of certain candidates, but to ascertain for what candidate most 
people will vote. And as to the “injudicious division of votes,” the former 
suggestion contemplated each elector’s being restricted to a single vote, or 
“plumper.” No better plan for giving a representation of the minority seems 


to have been devised than that of the South Australian Corporations.—Epb. } 
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STEPHENS’S TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Me. Strepuens is favourably known to the English reading public, 
for some lively, rattling, off-hand Incidents of Travel in Egypt, 
Asia Minor, Russia, &c., which have attained the unprofitable 
honour of two or three rival reprints from the American edition. 
The present work, however, is of a much higher character than its 
predecessors, possessing all the dashing vivacity and animation of 
the author, mollified by experience, with the great advantage of 
being exercised in a new field and under highly-favourable cir- 
cumstances. If sufficient interest was imparted to travels through 
countries forming part of the grand tour, by a sprightly and pic- 
turesque style, inclining towards a florid eloquence, and reflecting 
in every page the personal character of the writer, to induce book- 
sellers to send forth all but simultaneous editions, and some of 
them intended for popular circulation, the additional attraction 
these qualities derive from being exercised in a country new in all 
senses may be readily imagined. ‘The personal characteristics of 
Mr. Srepuens, which seemed strange at the least in Europe, were 
more in place in Central America. His familiarity, wearing an air 
of what would be deemed impudence in an European, appears to 
have been adapted to the thin colonial population of Spanish Creoles 
and interminable races of Indians and mixed breeds; his perpetual- 
motion propensities, which seemed so singular in Europe, alone got 
him through his travels in the primitive forests, swamps, and moun- 
tains of Central America, where part of the main road between the 
capital and the principal seaport was a “ narrow gulley, worn by the 
tracks of mules and mountain-torrents so deep that the sides were 
higher than our heads, and so narrow that we could barely pass 
through without touching,” and sometimes impassable altogether 5 
and a pushing disposition, not too nice in its requisitions, was ne- 
cessary to deal with Spanish inertness, increased by the lassitude of 
the Tropics, and the suspicions of ignorance, in a country almost 
shut out from the world, and distracted by civil war. 

Central America, Chiapas, and Yucatan, the regions Mr. Ste- 
PHENS explored, form the greatest part of that very irregularly- 
shaped neck of land which unites the two Americas, terminating 
on the North in Mexico, and on the South just excluding the 
Isthmus of Darien. Those who have not a modern map at hand, 
will form an idea of their position by hearing that they lie on the 
mainland opposite to the West Indies. Chiapas nominally belongs 
to Mexico; so did Yucatan, but had just set up for itself when Mr. 
Sreruens got there. ‘The political condition of Guatemala or 
Central America may be inferred from the fact that our author was 
an accredited agent for the United States, and travelled with his 
credentials and a diplomatic dress-coat all through the country in 
search of a government, without being able to find one. 

Yucatan is an alluvial flat, without rivers or springs ; and the 
water of the rainy season is preserved in large tanks, which has 
caused a curious kind of feudalism: the Indians being too improvi- 
dent to take heed for the morrow, render suit and service to the 
great Spanish proprietors, on condition of being supplied with water, 
and are adscripti aque instead of glebe. Guatemala and Chiapas 
have much more varied features. 

Although the Andes have not in these countries the gigantic 
character they possess in South America, they rise to a height suffi- 
cient in the high table-lands to form a temperate climate—a per- 
petual spring within the Tropics. In the loftier ranges numerous 
active volcanos are found; mineral wealth is said to exist in them, 
and of course there is a British Company engaged in exhuming it; 
the loftiest mountain-peaks are sterile, but most other parts of 
the soil are fertile in vegetation of every kind; the plains and 
vallies teem with the rank luxuriance of the Tropics; the table- 
lands produce the vegetables, fruits, and grain of a temperate clime ; 
and in short, between the highest and lowest points of vegetation, 
almost every plant can be grown which depends upon climate 
only. The great natural advantage of Guatemala, however, is 
the all but ready-made connexion of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. The great Lake of Nicaragua, having an average depth 
of fifteen fathoms, is within sixteen miles of the Pacific; the 
only known outlet of this inland sea is the river San Juan, navi- 
gable for craft drawing four feet water, to the Atlantic Ocean, 
in despite of rapids, and capable of being improved for the passage 
of ships. At present no commerce is carried on upon this remark- 
able line of navigation; it might almost be said that nothing floats 
upon it. As soon, however, as a settled country and stable go- 


vernment can give security to commerce and capitalists, it is easy 
to see that this water-line will be the seat of an extensive transit- 
trade: whether it will ever answer the full expectations of sanguine 
men and supersede Cape Horn, is very questionable, as regards 
coarse and bulky commodities. 

This magnificent country, capable of supplying the whole world 
with tropical produce if the existing marts were struck with barren- 
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ness, is thinly peopled, miserably poor in all except the productions 
grown upon the spot, and torn by intestine divisions, which have 
nearly destroyed or banished the more respectable families, and 
secin to render government impossible. We have already seen 
the nature of their ways; indeed, except in the vicinity of the large 
towns, where a rock foundation gives a via ready made, there is no 
such thing as a road; and on the main track of the country the 
traveller may ride for two or three days without meeting a village, 
sometimes without even a settler, and the villages are in general 
merely a collection of hovels—what substantial buildings there are 
in the country date from the first period of the Spanish conquest. 

To this land Mr. Srerrens was sent on a special confidential 
mission, by Mr. Van Buren, in October 1839, with liberty to 
travel on his own account, when he had either succeeded or failed 
for the public. Apparently, Mr. Srernens had been studying the 
descriptions and disquisitions by Humsoxtpt and others on the 
aboriginal ruins and antiquities of the country formerly included 
in old Mexico; for he engaged Mr. Catnerwoop, an artist, to 
accompany him on his journey. The two friends sailed direct to 
the British settlement of Honduras; whence, like Mr. Montao- 
mery, his predecessor of the year before, the diplomatist steamed 
to Izabel, the port of Guatemala, the capital. On his journey, 
he heard that there were a couple of governments in the country ; 
but which had the best claims either de jure or de facto, was no easy 
matter to decide. He also heard that there were at Copan, a few 
days’ journey out of his road, some ruins of that primeval archi- 
tecture which is the puzzle of antiquaries; and largely interpreting 
his travelling-clause, thither he and his artist-companion went, en- 
countering many hardships and adventures on their way, from the 
nature of the country, the ignorance and suspicions of the people, 
and the disturbed state of public affairs. Arrived at the city of 
Guatemala, Mr. Sternens found the Government driven out which 
he had been accredited to, but some expected it would return with 
its army. ‘The people who were uppermost, of course, claimed to 
be the true Government; but Mr. Srernens had doubts about 
the fact; the British Consul-General was equally sceptical, with 
plainer speech, for he wrote to know if the Government was in 
existence ; and if it were, there was a military adventurer dic- 
tator over it. 
the other Government, at St. Salvacor: but here a new difficulty 
arose; for the ways were beset by a gentleman with a flag of his 
own, who fleeced all parties that fell in his way, without regard 
to politics. Luckily, however, the captain of a French vessel, 
which lay off St. Salvador, had made the land journey and 
been hunted for his life, having only escaped by riding sixty miles 
im one day through a mountainous country. 
ling in Central America, M. De Novve ce sent off a native cou- 
rier to order up his ship, merely to take him back again; and offered 
Mr. Sternens a passage. After many adventures, he at last found 


a Vice-President ; but the Government he was in search of depended ' 


upon a victory which eventually happened to be a defeat. Ilow- 
ever, the upshot was, Mr. Sreruens rode the whole length of Cen- 
tral America, turning aside to examine any natural curiosity or 
ruincd work of art; surveyed the line of canal that had been 
planned to connect Lake Nicaragua with the Pacific, cutting his 
way through the wood; was present at the last contest, which 
seems likely to establish anarchy in the state of Guatemala, 
he and his party being the sole occupants of a town in which 
the “affair” -was fought out, except the clergy and people 
whose age or infirmity prevented their running away. Arrived 
again at Guatemala, the victorious Government were too much 
afraid of their military protector even to ask Mr. Sreruens for 
his credentials; and he departed, taking his return through the 
Northern part of Central America, Chiapas, and Yucatan, in order 
to visit the ruined aboriginal cities of Palenque and Usmal. 

The volumes before us have a threefold character—1. The usual 
characteristics of a book of travels, personal adventures, with 
sketches of people, manners, and scenery: and in this point of view 
it is the best work that has lately appeared ; any errors or defects of 
taste being more than counterbalanced by the hearty pleasantness 
of manner, the vivacity of the style, and the novelty of the sub- 
ject,—for Mr. Monrcomery’s journey was very much less extended, 
and his powers both of writing and observation very inferior to those 
of Mr. Sternens. 2. There is a curious chapter, and what may 
turn out to be a very critical one in the history of Guatemala, and 
indeed of Spanish America; the present military dictator being an 
Indian, his army consisting of Indians, and the aristocratical party 
and priests, who made use of him to destroy the Liberals, beginning 
to suspect they have done a foolish thing in making the Indians ac- 
quainted with their strength. 3. The work contains a sufficient 
description with graphic illustrations of the most striking remains 
of the cities of the aboriginals of America, which have excited so 
much of learned speculation ; and Steruens’s Central America will 
offer the popular reader by far the pleasantest and the best idea of 
the subject. 

The travels of Mr. Srerrens begin at Belize, the chief and only 
town of our settlement of Honduras; whose Mahogany renders the 
name familiar to many who know nothing of its geography; and 
from his sketch of it we will take a picture of 

COLOURS AT BELIZE. 

By this time I had twice passed the whole length of the principal street, and 
the town seemed in the entire possession of Blacks. The bridge, the market- 
place, the streets and stores, were thronged with them, and I might have fancied 
myself in the capital ofa Negro republic. “. ey were a fine-louking race, tall, 
straight, and athletic, with skins black, smooth, and glossy as velvet, and 
well dressed; the men in white cotton shirts and trousers, with straw hats, and 
the women ia white frocks with short sleeves and broad red borders, and 


Mr. Srernens therefore determined to examine ! 





Sick of travel- | 





r adorned with large red ear-rings and necklaces; and I could not help —— 


that the frock was their only article of dress, and that it was the fashion 
these sable ladies to drop this considerably from off the right shoulder, and to 
carry the skirt in the left hand, and raise it to any height necessary for 
crossing puddles, 

On my way back I stopped at the house of a merchant, whom I found at 
what is called a second breakfast. ‘The gentleman sat on one side of the table 
and his lady on the other. At the head was a British officer, and opposite him 
a Mulatto; on his left was another officer, and opposite him also a Mulatte, 
By chance a place was made for me between the two Coloured gentlemen. 
Some of my countrymen, perhaps, would have hesitated about taking it, but I 
did not; both were well dressed, well educated, and polite. They talked of 
their mahogany-works, of England, bunting, horses, ladies, and wine; and be 
fore 1 had been an hour in Belize L learned that the great work of practical 
amalgamation, the subject of so much angry controversy at home, had been goi 
on quietly for generations; that colour was considered mere matter of taste; 
and that sume of the most respectable inhabitants had black wives,and mongrel 
children, whom they educated with as much care and made money for with as 
much zeal as if their skins were perfectly white. 

In all Spanish America the Government and the Church seem 
to have been the great builders, and the great civilizers, such 
civilization as it is. Churches, public offices, with here and there 
a bridge, are met with upon a much larger scale of grandeur than 
in our colonies; and in a few cities, where the grandees congre= 
gated, the houses are well built: but all this labour for endurance 
has passed for the present, and the country is on the decline. 

A PICTURE OF DESOLATION. 

At six o'clock we rose upon a beautiful table of land, on which stood another 
gigantic church. It was the seventh we had seen that day ; and coming upon 
them ina region of desolation, and by mountain-paths which human hands 
had never attempted to improve, their colossal grandeur and costliness were 
startling, and gave evidence of a retrograding and expiring people. This stood 
in a more desolate place than any we had yet seen. The grass was green, the 
sod unbroken even by a mule-path; not a human being was in sight, and even 
the gratings of the prison had no one looking through them, It was, in fact, 
a picture of a deserted village. We rode up to the cabildo; the door of which 
was fastened and the shed barricaded, probably to prevent the entrance of 
straggling cattle. We tore away the fastenings, broke open the door, and, un- 
loading the mules, sent Augustin on a foraging expedition. In half an hour 
he returned with one egg, being all that he was able to procure; but he had 
waked up the village, and the alcalde, an Indian with a silver-headed cane, and 
several alguazils with long thin rods or wands of office, came down to examine 
us. We showed them our passport, and told them where we were going; at 
which, with their characteristic indifference of manner, they expressed no sur- 
prise. They could not read the passport, but they examined the seal and re- 
turned it. We asked them for eggs, fowls, milk, &c.; to all of which they an- 
swered, what afterwards became but too familiar, “ No hay ”—* There is none,” 
and in a few minutes they retired and left us to ourselves. 

CUSTOMS OF THE COUNTRY. 

The proprieties of life are matters of conventional usage. Our host was a 
don ; and when we presented our letter, he received us with great dignity, ina 
single garment, loose, white, and very laconic, not quite reaching his knees. 
The dress of his wife was no less easy; somewhat in the style of the old- 
fashioned short-gown and petticoat, only the short-gown and whatever else is 
usually worn under it were wanting, and their place supplied by a string of 
beads, with a large cross atthe end. A dozen men and halt-grown boys, naked 
except the small covering formed by rolling the trousers up and down in the 
manner I have mentioned, were lounging about the house; and women and 
girls in such extremes of undress, that a string of beads seemed quite a covering 
for modesty. 

Mr. C. and I were in a rather awkward predicament for the night. The 
general reception-room contained three beds, made of strips of cow-hide inter- 
laced. The don occupied one: he had not much undressing to do, but what 
little he had he did by pulling off his shirt. Another bed was at the foot of my 
hammock. 1 was dozing, when I opened my eyes and saw a girl about seven 
teen sitting sideway upon it, smoking a cigar. She had a piece of striped cotton 
cloth tied around her waist, and falling below her knees: the rest of her dress 
was the same which Nature bestows alike upon the belle of fashionable life and 
the poorest girl; in other words, it was the same as that of the don’s wife, with 
the exception of the string of beads. At first, 1 thought it was something I 
had conjured up in a dream; and as I waked up, perhaps 1 raised my head, for 
she gave a few quick puffs of her cigar, drew a cotton sheet over her head and 
shoulders, and lay down to sleep. 1 endeavoured to do the same. I called to 
mind the proverb, that “travelling makes strange bedfellows.” I had slept 
pellmell with Grecks, Turks, and Arabs. I was beginning a journey in a new 
country : it was my duty to conform to the customs of the people, to be pre- 
pared for the worst, and submit with resignation to whatever might befall me. 

As guests, it was pleasant to feel that the family made no strangers of us, 
The wife of the don retired with the same ceremonies. Several times during 
the night we were waked by the clicking of flint and steel, and saw one of our 
neighbours lighting acigar. At daylight, the wife of the don was enjoying her 
morning slumber. While I was dressing, she bade me good morning, removed 
the cotton covering from her shoulders, and arose dressed for the day. 

SHOEMAKING AT GUATEMALA. 

At the moment of starting, our remaining attendant said he could not go 
until he had made a pair of shoes; and we were obliged to wait ; but it did not 
take long. Standing on an untanned cow-hide, he marked the size of his feet 
with a piece of coal, cut them out with his machete, made proper holes, and, 
passing a leather string under the instep, around the heel and between the 
great doigt du pied and the one next to it, was shod. 

CUKATES OF GUATEMALA. 

In the course of the day I had an opportunity of seeing, what I afterwards 
observed throughout all Central America, the life of labour and responsibility 
passed by the cura in an Indian village, who devotes himself faithfully to the 
people under his charge. Besides officiating in all the services of the church, 
visiting the sick, aud burying the dead, my worthy host was looked up to by 
every Indian in the village as a counsellor, friend, and father. The door of the 
convent was always open, and Indians were constantly resorting to him: a man 
who had quarrelled with his neighbour, a wife who had been badly treated by 
her husband, a father whose son had been carried off as a soldier, a young girl 
deserted by her lover, all who were in trouble or affliction, came to him for 
advice and consolation, and none went away without it. And besides this, he 
was principal director of all the public business of the town; the right-hand of 
the alcalde; and had been consulted whether or not I ought to be considered 
a dangerous person. But the performance of these multifarious duties, and 
the excitement and danger of the times, were wearing away his frame. Four 
years before, he gave up the capital, and took upon himself this curacy ; and 
during that time he bad lived a life of labour, anxiety, and peril; cut off from 
all the delights of social intercourse that make labour welcome; beloved by the 
Indians, but without any to sympathize with him in his thoughts and feelings. 

SIGHT OF THE TWO OCEANS. 

Beyond this we came into an open region, where nothing but cedar and 

thorns grew; and here 1 saw whortleberries for the first time in Central 
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America. In that wild region there was a charm in seeing any thing that 
was familiar to me at home, and I should perhaps have become sentimental, 
but they were hard and tasteless. As we rose we entered a region of clouds ; 
very soon they became so thick that we could see nothing; the figures of our 
own party were barely distinguishable, and we lost all hope of any view from 
the top of the volcano. Grass still grew, and we ascended till we reached a 
belt of barren sand and lava; and here, to our great joy, we emerged from the 
region of clouds, and saw the om of the volcano, without a vapour upon it, 
seeming to mingle with the clear blue sky ; and at that early hour the sun was 
not high enough to play upon its top. 

Mr. Lawrence, who had exerted himself in walking, lay down to rest, and 
the doctor and I walked on. Thecrater was about two miles in circumference, 
rent and broken by time or some great convulsion : the fragments stood high, 
bare, and grand as mountains, and within were three or four smaller craters. 
‘We ascended on the South side by a ridge running east and west till we reached 
a high point, at which there was an immense gap in the crater impossible to 
cross. The lofty point on which we stood was perfectly clear, the atmosphere 
was of transparent purity; and looking beyond the region of desolation below 
us, at a distance of perhaps two thousand feet, the whole country was covered 
with clouds, and the city at the foot of the voleano was invisible. By degrees 
the more distant clouds were lifted, and over the immense bed we saw at the 
same moment the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. This was the grand spectacle 
we had hoped, but scarcely expected to behold. My companions had ascended 
the volcano several times, but on account of the clouds had only s:en the two 
seas once before. The points at which they were visible were the Gulf of 
Nicoya and the harbour of San Juan, not directly opposite, but nearly at right 
angles to each other, so that we saw them without turning the body. Ina 
right line over the tops of the mountains neither was more than twenty miles 
distant, and from the great height at which we stood they seemed almost at 
our feet. It is the only point in the world which commands a view of the two 
seas; and I ranked the sight with those most interesting occasions when from 
the top of Mount Sinai 1 looked out upon the Desert of Arabia, and from 
Mount Hor I saw the Dead Sea. 

THE CARRIAGE OF THE COUNTRY. 

We had brought the silla with us merely as a measure of precaution, without 
much expectation of being obliged to use it; but at a steep pitch, which made 
my head almost ‘burst to think of climbing, I resorted to it for the first time. 
It was a large, clumsy arm-chair, put together with wooden pins and bark 
strings. ‘The Indian who was to carry me, like all the others, was small, not 
more than five feet seven, very thin, but symmetrically formed. A bark strap 
was tied to the arms of the chair ; and sitting down, he placed his back against 
the back of the chair, adjusted the length of the strings, and smoothed the bark 
across his forehead with a little cushion to relieve the pressure. An Indian on 
each side lifted it up; and the carrier rose on his feet, stood still a moment, 
threw me - once or twice to adjust me on his shoulders, and set off with one 
man on each side. It was a great relief; but I could feel every movement, even 
to the heaving of his chest. The ascent was one of the steepest on the whole 
road. In a few minutes he stopped and sent forth a sound usual with Indian 
carriers, between a whistle and a blow, always painful to my ears, but which I 
never felt so disagreeably before. My face was turned backward ; 1 could not 
ace where he was going, but observed that the Indian on the left fell back. Not 
to increase the labour of carrying me, I sat as still as possible; but in a few 
minutes, looking over my shoulder, saw that we were approaching the edge of 
@ precipice more than a thousand feet deep. Here I became very anxious to 
dismount ; but I could not speak intelligibly, and the Indians could or would 
not understand my signs, My carrier moved along carefully with his left foot 
first, feeling that the stone on which he put it down was steady and secure be- 
fore he brought up the other, and by degrees, after a penticubaaly careful move- 
ment, brought both feet up within half a step of the edge of the precipice, 
stopped, and gave a fearful whistle and blow. 1 rose and fell with every 
breath, felt his body trembling under me, and his knees seemed giving way. 
The precipice was awful, and the slightest irregular movement on my part 
might bring us both down together. I would have given him a release in full 
for the rest of the journey to be off his back; but he started again, and with 
the same care ascended several steps, so close to the edge that even on the back 
ofa mule it would have been very uncomfortable. My fear lest he should 
break down or stumble was excessive. To my extreme relief the path turned 
away; but I had hardly congratulated myself upon my escape before he descended 
a few steps. This was much worse than ascending: if he fell, nothing could 
keep me from going over his head; but I remained till he put me down of his 
own accord. ‘the poor fellow was wet with perspiration, and trembled in every 
limb. Another stood ready to take me up, but I had had enough. Pawling 
tried it, but only for a short time. It was bad enough to see an Indian toiling 
with a dead-weight on his back; but to feel him trembling under one’s own 
body, hear his hard breathing, see the sweat rolling down him, and feel the in- 
security of the position, made this a mode of travelling which nothing but con- 
stitutional laziness and insensibility could endure. Walking, or rather climb- 
ing, stopping very often to rest, and riding when it was at all practicable, we 
reached a thatched shed where we wished to stop for the night; but there was 
no water. ? 

Although many of the sketches of civil war and its effects 
have an intrinsic interest, the main interest of the historical 
passages of Mr. Srepuens’s work arises from the peculiar 
character of this revolution,—an ignorant Indian domineering 
over the country, without even the slight regard to forms under 
which a dictator generally veils his power; not, it would appear, 
from any willing disregard of White usages, but simply from not 
knowing better, for Mr. Sreruens thinks that he means well, 
and would act rightly if he knew how. Carrera, for so he is 
named, was originally a drum-boy under the aristocratic party ; 
but retiring in disgust when a revolution placed the Liberals upper- 
most, he turned pig-driver. The measures of the dominant party in 
respect to the church, coupled with the devastations of the cholera, 
the hatred of foreigners, and the intrigues of the clergy, induced 
the Indians to rise en masse; and with Carrera at the head of 
those of his district, they murdered several of the authorities, and 
cut to pieces a party sent to treat with them. Defeated by the 
Government troops, themselves were scattered, their villages burned, 
and among other excesses the last outrage was perpetrated on 
Carrera's wife. Vowing vengeance, he commenced a buccaneer- 
ing or partisan warfare at the head of a few followers, who gra- 
dually increased in number; and, under the advice of a profligate 
priest, he issued proclamations, demanding, among othet things, 
a return to old usages and customs. In the mean time, dissensions 
broke out among the party in power. Qne faction rose against 
their quondam friends ; the aristocratic party, or such of them as 
were left, either remaining quiescent or joining the rebels. Car- 


RERA was applied to by the weaker ; and thus was laid the founda- 
tion of his rapid advance, through the internal dissensions of the 








Spaniards, and their want of spirit and power of combining together 
to resist, when resistance was almost sure of success. The strange 
mixture of native energy, passion, and intelligence in Carrera’s 
character, with the naive simplicity and ignorance of an uneducated 
Indian, strangely contrasting with his position—as well as the strange 
events in his career, and the steps by which he attained his power— 
must be read in Mr. Sreruens’s volumes. But we will take one 
passage—his first entry into Guatemala, when the insurgent in- 
habitants of Antigua, despairing of success, had called upon 
Carrera to join them. 
CARRERA’S ENTRANCE INTO GUATEMALA. 

On Wednesday, Carrera joined the rebels. He had sent his emissaries to 
the villages, rousing the Indians, and promising them the plunder of Guate- 
mala; and on Thursday, with a tumultuous mass of half-naked savages, men, 
women, and children, estimated at ten or twelve thousand, presented himself 
at the gate of the city. The [rebel ] Antiguanos themselves were struck with 
consternation, and the citizens of Guatemala were thrown into a state border 
ing on distraction. 

Efforts at negotiation failed, 

“In the mean time, Carrera’s hordes were advancing. The commandant 
of the Antiguans asked him if he had his masses divided into squares or com 
panies; he answered, ‘No entiendo nada de eso. Todo es uno.’ (‘1 don’t 
understand any thing of that. It is all the same.’?) Among his leaders were 
Monreal and other known outlaws, criminals, robbers, and murderers. He 
himself was on horseback, with a green bush in his hat, and hung round with 
pieces of dirty cotton cloth covered with pictures of the saints. A gentleman 
who saw them from the'roof of his house, and who was familiar with all the 
scenes of terror which had taken place in that unhappy city, told me that he 
never felt such consternation and horror as when he saw the entry of this 
immense mass of barbarians ; choking up the streets, all with green bushes in 
their hats, seeming at a distance like a moving forest; armed with rusty 
muskets, old pistols, fowling-picces, some with locks and some without; sticks 
formed into the shape of muskets, with tin-plate locks; clubs, machetes, and 
knives tied to the ends of long poles; and swelling the multitude were two or 
three thousand women, with sacks and alforgas for carrying away the plunder. 
Many, who had never left their villages before, looked wild at the sight of the 
houses and churches, and the magnificence of the city. They eutered the 
plaza, vociferating ‘Viva la religion, y muerte a los etrangeros!’ Carrera 
himself, amazed at the immense ball he had set in motion, was so embarrassed 
that he could not guide his horse. He afterwards said that he was frightened 
at the difficulty of controlling this huge and disorderly mass. ‘The traitor 
Barundia, the leader of the Opposition, the Catiliue of this rebellion, rode by 
his side on his entry into the plaza. 

“ At sun-down the whole multitude set up the Salve, or Hymn to the Virgin. 
The swell of human voices filled the air, and made the hearts of the inhabit- 
ants quake with fear. Carrera entered the Cathedral; the Indians, in mute 
astonishment at its magnificence, thronged in after him, and set up around the 
beautiful altar the uncouth images of their village saints. Monreal broke inta 
the house of General Prem, and seized a uniform coat, richly embroidered with 
gold; into which Carrera slipped his arnis, still wearing his straw- hat with its 
green bush. A watch was brought him, but he did not know the use of it. 
Probably, since the invasion of Rome by Alaric and the Goths, no civilized 
city was ever visited by such an inundation of barbarians. 

“ And Carrera alone had power to control the wild elements around him, 
As soon as possible, some of the authoritics sought him out, and in the most 
abject terms begged him to state on what conditions he would evacuate the 
city. He demanded the deposition of Galvez, the chief of the state, all the 
money, and all the arms the Government could command. ‘The priests were 
the only people who had any influence with him ; and words cannot convey any 
idea of the awful state of suspense which the city suffered, dreading every 
moment to hear the signal given for general pillage and massacre. ‘The in- 
habitants shut themselves up in their houses; which, being built of stone, with 
iron balconies to the windows, and doors several inches thick, resisted the 
assaults of straggling parties ; but atrocities more than enough were committed, 
as it seemed, preliminary to a general sacking. ‘The Vice-President of the 
Republic was murdered ; the house of Flores, a Deputy, sacked, his mother 
knocked down by a villain with the butt of a musket, and one of his daughters 
shot in the arm with two balls. 

“The house of Messrs. Klee, Skinner, and Co., the principal foreign mer 
chants in Guatemala, which was reported to contain ammunition and arms, 
was several times attacked with great ferocity: having strong balconied win- 
dows, and the door being secured by bales of merchandise piled up within, it re- 
sisted the assaults of an undisciplined mob, armed only with clubs, muskets, 
knives, matchetcs. The priests ran through the streets bearing the crucifix, 
in the name of the Virgin and saints restraining lawless Indians, stilling the 
wildness of passion, and saving the terrified inhabitants. . a 

“ Pending the negotiation, Carrera, dressed in Prem’s uniform, endeavoured 
to restrain his tumultuous followers; but several times he said that he could 
not himself resist the temptation to sack Klee’s house, and those of the other 
Ingleses. There was a strange dash of fanaticism in the character of this 
lawless chieftain. The battle-cry of his hordes was “ Viva la religion!” The 

alace of the Archbishop had been suffered to be used as a theatre by the 

Eisele; Carrera demanded the keys, and putting them in his pocket, de- 
clared that, to prevent any future pollution, it should not be opened again 
until the banished Archbishop returned to occupy it. 

“At length the terms upon which he consented to withdraw were agreed 
upon,—viz. eleven thousand dollars in silver, ten thousand to be distributed 
among his followers and one thousand for his own share, a thousand muskets, 
and a commission as Lieutenant-Colonel for himself. The amount of money 
was small as the price of relief from such imminent danger, but it was an im- 
mense sum in the eyes of Carrera and his followers, few of whom were worth 
more than the rags on their backs and the stolen arms in their hands: and it 
was not easily raised; the treasury was bankrupt, and the money was not 
very cheerfully contributed by the citizens. The madness of consenting to 
put in the hands of Carrera a thousand muskets was only equalled by the 
absurdity of making him a Lieutenant-Colonel. 

“ On the afternoon of the third day the money was paid, the muskets de- 
livered, and Carrera was invested with the command of the province of Mita, 
a district near Guatemala. The joy of the inhabitants at the prospect of his 
immediate departure was without bounds; but at the last moment an awful 
rumour spread, that the wild bands had evinced an uncontrollable eagerness, 
before leaving, to sack the city. A random discharge of muskets in the plaza 
confirmed the rumour, and the effect was dreadful. An hour of terrible 
suspense followed; but at five o’clock they filed off in straggling crowds from 
the plaza. Atthe Plaza de Toros they halted, and firing their muskets in 
the air, created another panic. A rumour was revived that Carrera had de- 
manded four thousand dollars more, and that unless he received it he would 
return and take it by force. Carrera himself did actually return, and demanded 
a field-piece, which was given him; and at length, leaving behind him a docu~ 
ment requiring the redress of certain grievances, to the unspeakable joy of all 
the inhabitants he left the city.” 


We have no wish to undervalue the grounds the citizens had for 
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their panic, or to defend the atrocities of the Indians, from the 
seizure of General Prem’s uniform-coat up to the sacking of the 
house of Senor Frores. At the same time, looking at the doings 
of civilized soldiers when they take towns—Badajoz and St. 
Sebastian, for example—and bearing in mind the personal injuries 
which their Indian leader had suffered, we doubt whether Carrera 
with his “ hordes” might not be safer visitants of a city than 
Wettineton andhis heroes, or any other Marshal of them all. 
The length to which this notice has extended prevents our en- 
tering upon the subject of the ruined cities Mr. Srersens sur- 
veyed, and the more striking monuments of which Mr. Caruer- 
woop has drawn to illustrate the prose descriptions or exhibit the 
arts of an aboriginal people: for we are disposed to agree with our 
author in his conclusion, that these buildings were the works of 
Americans, and if not erected by the nation which Corres found 
on his invasion of Mexico, yet by a similar race. In getting rid, 
however, of the antediluvian style of building which some have 
discovered in these monuments—or the Chinese, or Hindoo, or 
Egyptian, to which others have had recourse—one difficulty still 
remains, namely, the origin of this American civilization, such as 
it was. We say such as it was, for our inspection of the drawings 
of Mr. Catrnerwoop confirms the opinion we expressed when 
reviewing Mrs. Hamitton Gray's Sepulchres of Etruria, “ that 
nothing perishes which is worthy to live.” In looking at these 
buildings, with their statues, columns, and various ornaments, we 
see nothing from which the Old World could have derived any im- 
provement—nothing, indeed, which it had not outgrown three 
thousand years ago. Mr. Sternens, notwithstanding the enthu- 
siasm of an explorer, candidly admits, that in style of art, and in 
power over mechanics, they are inferior to the Egyptian monu- 
ments. Tous they appear to exhibit an inferiority in intellect: the 
mechanical execution, the mere cutting, appears to have been 
finished to a high degrce ; but so is the workmanship of the paddles, 
rows of canoes, &c. of backward and almost barbarous nations. 
Tn style, we do not look for the ideal; but this people seemed 
scarcely to have arrived at the point of endeavouring to re- 
present things as they actually are. Their human face is grotesque 
in form and expression; the extremities of the limbs only exhi- 
bited, the intermediate parts being nondescript monstrosities ; not 
from any want of mechanical power to express the parts, but from 
a mental weakness, a vicious style, which seemed to distrust na- 
ture. The chief exceptions to this criticism are in the bas-reliefs 
at Palenque; which would appear to show that Mexican art was in 
its decadence during its later period, if the inference of Mr. 
Srepuens is correct, that Palenque was a ruined city in the age 
of Cortes. The clearest point about them is the combined labour 
required for their erection, arguing despotic power of some kind, 
monarchical, priestly, or in the system of castes; either or all of 
which may be deduced from the accounts of the first invaders. 





DR. M‘COSH’S MEDICAL ADVICE TO THE INDIAN 
STRANGER. 

Tue germ of this volume was a thesis, which Mr. M‘Cosu wrote 
for the University of Edinburgh when he became ambitious of 
adding M.D. to his name. Determining on publication, he seems 
to have made considerable additions to it ; at least we can in no other 
way account for the variety of matters beyond the promise of the 
titlepage. Besides a good deal of ‘* Medical Advice to the Indian 
Stranger,” and general remarks upon the climate and proximate 
causes of diseases in India, Dr. M‘Cosn’s little volume teems with 
a variety of curious and practical information, always freshly 
gathered by original observation, if not always positively new. In 
some ninety short chapters, more like the capita of a classic than 
the so-called divisions of a modern book, our author lays open the 
pay, promotion, and causes of complaint (there seem to be few of 
congratulation) of the medical service in India; their duties at the 
Presidency or the Stations; the diseases, character, and conduct of 
their patients—not omitting the paucity of fees when private indi- 
viduals call upon them for services; together with slight notices of 
the places of resort for Indian invalids, from the Himalaya to Van 
Diemen’s Land, from the Cape to Canton; Europe never being 
selected but as a last resource, since pay greatly diminishes, and 
time ceases to be reckoned for the Anglo-Indian who returns home. 
Besides these things, which only come home to the business and 
bosoms of persons in the service, there is a variety of general infor- 
mation, of great utility to persons going to India, together with 

many incidental sketches of scenery, and manners and morals. 
Although such a number of topics as Dr. M‘Cosu handles in a 
small space would seem to be productive of a hodgepodge, such is 
not the case, from each subject being treated under a separate 
head. Nor are any tedious, from most of them being short, and 
dealing only with the results of many years’ varied experience, 
some passed in rather wild districts. In a literary point of view, 
Medical Advice to the Indian Stranger is not a striking, but it is a 
solid work. ‘The composition is plain, close, and frequently vigor- 
ous; and although Dr. M‘Cosn’s style is somewhat literal, the force 
of the writing, the novelty of the images, and the tact with which 
the most striking points are selected, prevent that heaviness which 
generally accompanies the literal manner of composition. Here is 

an example, in 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS ON THE GANGES. 

Every thing is strange to him: groves of palm-trees meet his eye on every 
d; he sees the foot-prints of the tiger upon the mud deposited by the last 
high tide; jackalls meet him on his walk, and hardly move out of his track ; 
and monkies mimic the cries of dying innocence in the adjoining copse: he 
sees the alligator basking upon the sand-bank like a log of wood; vultures and 
adjutants flapping each other with their wings as they float by him rafted on 





adead Hindoo; vampire-bats skim silently through the evening air in search 
of prey; fire-flies glimmer and gyrate among the blossom-laden forest-trees> 
his ear is assailed and stunned by the noise, the buzz, and hum, and hiss, and 
clatter of ten thousand insects. The native tomtom sounds from the bazaar 
of a neighbouring village. The houses are mere wigwams, shrouded in most 
luxuriant vegetation. The people are almost naked, or clothed in muslin 
robes, with silver rings upon their ankles and their arms, their fingers and their 
toes, and golden ornaments in their ears and their noses. He is agreeably 
surprised to find them so fair; and more so to find them more handsome and 
with more regularand finer-turned features than his own countrymen; grace- 
ful in their gait, easy and polite in their manners, and in their intercourse 
highly polished and civilized ; speaking an unknown language, and yet making 
themselves understood; kneeling in prayer along the highways, regardless of 
the turmoil around them, or pouring out libations into the sacred stream. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF AN ASSISTANT-SURGEON, 

He will find it necessary to keep the following servants—one bearer or foot- 
man, at seven rupees a month; one kidmutgar, or table-attendant, at eight 
rupees; one mussalchee, at four rupees; one washerman, at six rupees; one 
sweeper, at four; one water-carrier, at four rupees. If he keep a palanquin, 
that will cost him thirty rupees a month more; but few do that, as they can 
hire one at so much a day when wanted. ‘Though this is the smallest possible 
establishment of servants, it will no doubt appear a great deal; but the curse 
of caste renders such unavoidable. Every man has his particular duty, to 
which he adheres most religiously. One man will brush boots and shoes, but 
would not remove a plate from the table though threatened with a drawn 
sword: he who removes a plate from the table would scorn to wash it; and he 
who cleans knives and forks would think it an unpardonable outrage to be 
asked to sweep the floor. After all, an establishment of servants is cheaper 
than in Europe: they are generally honest in the weightier matters of the 
law; but most of them will cheat a little, and not be satisfied unless they 
pocket six or eight per cent. of all the money that passes through their hands. 
However absurd and inconvenient their prejudices may be, the European will 
do well not to interfere with them, as he will be a loser in the end, both of 
temper and time, and money also. 

‘The medical remarks scattered through the volume are not of a 
professional or technical character; dealing for the must part with 
ascertained facts, or deductions from acknowledged principles, 
Here is 

A CHAPTER OF FACTS ON MALARIA. 

It’ is a generally-received opinion that the greater proportion of diseases 
with which the natives are affected are the consequence of malaria generated 
in the decomposition of vegetable matter: indeed no fact is better ascertained, 
than that a certain quality, whether a gas or a vapour, a film or an impalpable 
powder, is evolved by vegetables exposed to heat and moisture, and undergoing 
the process of putrefaction, which has the property of engendering fever when 
brought in contact with the body. This miasma is generated in greater quan- 
tity in autumn and spring than during other seasons of the year; is more 
potent at full and new moon than at other periods, and more active between 
sunset and ten o’clock than during the rest of the day. Miasma seems to pos- 
sess gravity, for people that sleep on the ground-floor are more frequently at- 
tacked with fever than those who live in the upper stories ; and some European 
cultivators preserve their health in the Sunderbunds of the Ganges merely by 
living in lofty houses, whereas if they slept in the lower story they would 
suffer very severely, or die of fever. 

Misasma is capable of being dissipated by heat ; a moist atmosphere is more 
favourable for its action than adry one, and a person may sleep in a marsh 
with comparative impunity, if he sleeps beside a watch-fire. Miasma is ace 
tuated by the same laws that actuate the atmosphere, and may be conveyed by 
the wind toa considerable distance, with its properties unimpaired. A ship 
may anchor a mile distant to windward of a marshy island with impunity, but 
if she anchor the same distance to leeward she will in all likelihood be attacked 
by disease. An army may encamp with impunity on the sea-shore of a pestilen- 
tial island during one monsoon and while the wind is from the sea, but if the 
monsoon change and the wind from the interior blow over the camp they are 
certain of being attacked. Miasma loses it property of producing fever in its pro- 
gress on the wind, as if it beeame too much diluted to take effect; and a town 
may be situated five or six miles to leeward of a marsh and not be subject to fever, 
whereas, if situated within one mile, it may have many. People constant] 
exposed to malaria become inured to it, and enjoy comparatively good healt 
where a new-comer would suffer. The Garrows, one of the hill-tribes of India, 
are the most powerful, athletic race of men I have ever seen in India; yet they 
inhabit a country into the interior of which no European could penetrate 
without the certainty of a most dangerous fever. In some parts of South 
America, when a slave makes his escape from bondage, he finds a safe asylam 
in some noted malarial jungle, well knowing that his master would follow him 
thither at his risk of his life, and would rather lose his slave than attempt to 
pursue him. : ° * 

In most cantonments in India there are certain marked houses, known from 
their unhealthiness, and these are generally waste, or only occupied for a month 
or soby strangers. There are generally some good grounds for the reputed cha- 
racter they bear; and though it be a popular opinion, it is, perhaps, the safest 
plan to retain it. The state of sleeping or waking materially affects the dis- 
position to miasmata. A person may be exposed when awake to miasma and 
not suffer, but is much more predisposed to an attack if he is exposed to it 
asleep ; as if the guardian that protected the constitution while awake, went 
to sleep along with its master, leaving him unprotected. Hence the danger of 
sleeping in a marsh; nevertheless, 2 man may even sleep in a marsh with less 
harm, if he take the precaution of tying a gauze veil over his face. Hence an 
advantage of the native mode of sleeping with the head wrapped up in a cloth, 
which no doubt saves them from many an ague. 

The following passage is rather striking as a picture of pestilence 
in a camp, and curious from the closing facts; the inference from 
which seems to be that cholera, like some nervous disorders, may 
be driven away by active exertion, or induced by mental stagna- 
tion—unless some occult malaria was in action. 

CHOLERA IN CAMP. 

The first time I saw cholera as an epidemic, was in the campaign against the 
Chooars, in 1832. Soon after leaving Barrackpore, in November, ‘it showed 
itself in the camp to which I was attached. For nearly a month it assumed 
the sporadic form, selecting for its victims the camp-followers and the weaker 
Sepoys only. Thougha good many of those attacked were carried off, still it 
did not excite much alarm ; and we hoped, by constant change of ground, and 
the cold weather increasing, to leave it somewhere behind. However, after we 
had penetrated about twelve marches into the interior of the enemy’s country, 
it burst out at Luckipore with all the violence of an epidemic, and raged for 
several days with most appalling mortality. The hospital became crowded to 
excess; two, three, or four poor fellows were carried in every hour; and so 
rapid was the progress of the disease, that many died a few hours after they 
were attacked. Many of the followers, rather than run the risk of living longer 
in camp, fled into the forests, and attempted to find their way home; running 
the risk of meeting upon their path the numerous beasts of prey, and the 
enemy, as savage as merciless, and still more dangerous than the wild beasts, 
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through many a weary mile. The retching of those attacked, the groans of 
the dying, and the lamentations for the dead, occupied the ear incessantly 
night and day; graves were seen digging in every direction, and funeral piles 
smoking all around, tainting the very atmosphere with kuman empyreu- 
matic odour. Flocks of kites and vultures hovered over the dismal scene, 
acreaming to be deprived of their expected prey. Troops of jackalls prowled 
about at night, tearing open and robbing the newly-tenanted graves; and the 
short hoarse bark of the hyena, like a knell from a death's-head, grated upon 
the startled ear, warning us of our mortality, and of bis perhaps groping for 
our bones before another day’s dawn. Public religious processions were fre- 
quently performed by the natives, each caste separate by itself, with all the 
Noisy solemnity characteristic of Hindoo and Mussulman rites, the one 
trying to outdo the other in their supplications to their favourite deities to 
abate the dreadful calamity ; and, to complete the trayical scene, the savage 
enemy, apparently exempt from the disease, looked on composedly from the 
skirts of the jungle, ready to impale with their arrows any one who ventured 
beyond the piquets, and anticipating our extermination without any efforts of 
theirs to assist. 

When things were in this condition, we broke ground, marched two days in 
succession, and halted at Boonga. We had not a case of cholera after leaving 
ose song It is pretty well ascertained, though not easily accounted for, that 
if cholera break out in camp, and that camp be broken up into parties, the 
chances are that the greater number of parties will be exempt. This was 
strikingly exemplified in two companics of the Thirty-fourth Native Infantry 
that were detached ; they had not acase of cholera after, though it continued 
with the head-quarters. The number of deaths on this orcasion amounted to 
about seventy; about three-fourths of these were camp-fullowers, Most provi- 
dentially, not a European officer was attacked; such is the caprice of this 
awful disorder. 

Such, rather, are the advantages of good clothing and good living, 
with intelligence to see the necessity of precautions, and means to 
be able to take them. 


THE OLD EARL AND HIS YOUNG WIFE 


Is a random, slipshod fiction, that one minute tempts the reader 
onward by a promise of interest, and the next provokes him to fling 
aside the book in disgust. The author wants the requisite skill 
and power to work up his materials in an effective manner, and to 
develop his resources of reading and observation advantageously. 

The purpose of the tale is to depict the persecution and spolia- 
tion of the Irish Roman Catholics in the early part of the reign of 
James the First ; and to expose the base motives of the Scottish 
Presbyterian instruments of Government oppression, and the Court 
intrigues that controlled the distribution of the forfeited lands. 
This aim, however, is made subservient to the amusement that is 
looked for in a novel, for it is only apparent by implication ; and 
though it is evident that the writer is an Irishman and a Romanist, 

et neither the tenets nor the bias of the advocate are obtruded in 
is narrative objectionably. 

The perils of a priest hiding from his pursuers, and secretly 
administering the rites of the Roman Church to the adherents of 
its faith, constitute the main source of interest ; the “ old Earl and 
his young wife” being only the agents of his destiny. This pro- 
scribed ecclesiastic, Hugh Talbot, a brother of the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, is a model of purity and devotion; and he dies, a martyr to 
his creed, in the act of endeavouring to save his benefactress, as he 
supposes : yet so deficient in art is the conduct of the story, that 
his*ortunes and fate do not excite a strong sympathy, for want of 
distinctness in the development of his character. ‘The old Earl of 
Carthwaite, another Lord Ogleby, is a mere caricature ; and the 
caterwaulings and caresses that this superannuated “ grimalkin,” as 
he calls himself, bestows on his little “* puss,” are almost as odious to 
the reader as to the object ofthem. The motives ascribed tothe young 
Irish beauty for voluntarily selling herself to the wealthy debauchee, 
are not satisfactorily explained; nor are they borne out by her 
after conduct. She stipulates at the outset for splendid apparel 
and retinue, but no subsequent traces of a love of state are apparent 
in her conduct ; and the aid that she promised to render to her father 
and her protégé Father Hugh, is neither very efficient nor lent 
at much cost; while she treats her young lover coldly, if not heart- 
lessly. The best-drawn character is King Jamie: but the genius 
of Scott has forestalled all attempts to embody-that strange com- 
pound of craft and dotage, learning and folly; and this picture of 
the besotted vanity of the royal pedant is not entirely original. The 
adventures of a brace of siller-seeking Scots, who hunt down the 
poor priests for the reward, are diverting enough; and their casu- 
istry touching the validity of oaths iu reference to a Papist is highly 
editying. The Scottish dialogue is well sustained, and with a 
humorous effect; but here again we are reminded of the Waverley 
novels. Nothing can be worse than the conduct of the plot: 
“Jong passages that lead to nothing” weary the attention, and un- 
important scenes are elaborately described, while the principal 
points of the story are slurred over ; and striking incidents occur so 
suddenly that they lose their effect for want of preparation. The 

hraseology of the times, carefully studied in the written documents 
introduced, is almost wholly neglected in the spoken language: 
a tone of levity and a flippant style pervade even the serious parts 
ofthe story, to the destruction of pathetic sentiment, and the injury 
of the historical characteristics. 


LANE’S ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
Wuen the first part of this new translation appeared, we embraced 
the opportunity to express our opinion that so attractive and 
popular a work as the Arabian Nights deserved a better translation 
than our literature possessed; and that Mr. Lane having given 
ample proof of his knowledge of the Arabian language and of 
Egypto-Arabic customs, in his account of the Modern Egyptians, 
No fitter man could be found to undertake the task. (Spectator, 
12th May 1838.) The completed work is now lying before us; 
and we add with pleasure, that we anticipated nothing from 





Mr. Lane’s acquirements and abilities that he has not amply pere- 
formed. 

At first, we frankly admit, the new forms in which the names of 
so many old acquaintances met our eyes—Mr. Lane having adopted 
a system of orthography intended to convey to mere English 
readers a correct notion of the real pronunciation of Arab names, 
instead of the Anglo-French substitutes which have found their 
way into the former English version from GaLLanp's—were not 
a little puzzling; more puzzling, indeed, than pleasant. This, 
however, was a drawback upon our enjoyment of the tales which 
soon ceased to be felt. By the rising generation it will not be felt 
at all. To one who has previously seen neither, “Jin” or “ Ji- 
neyeh” is not more uncouth than “ Genie,” ‘ Khaleefeh” than 
“ Caliph,” ‘“ Haroon er-Rasheed” than ‘ Haroun Alraschid.” 
Then, the new orthography possesses the advantage of a nearer 
approach to a correct pronunciation of the real names and titles ; 
which, considering the increased commercial relations between this 
country and Mahommedan states, may not be without its practical 
use even in matters of pounds, shillings, and pence. The more 
close the version of so popular a work is kept to the original even 
in such minor details, the better fitted will it be to prepare our 
youth (many of whom must be destined to intimate personal 
acquaintance with lands in which the Mahommedan religion pre- 
vails) to find themselves quickly at home in the scenes of their 
manhood’s labours. Besides, every thing, however slight, that 
enables us to penetrate more easily through the outward crust of 
words and daily custom to the human feelings beneath—every thing 
that facilitates the discovery that the daily sayings and doings of 
Arab and European are merely different expressions of the same 
thoughts and feelings—helps to free the intellect from the yoke of 
custom and furnish a wider field to our sympathies. With regard 
to the specific system of orthography adopted by Mr. Lanes, it can 
be no more than an approximation; but it is simple and uniform, 
and therefore as good as any other of the many recent attempts in 
the same way. ‘There is something teasing enough to a plain man 
in the uncertainty which at present prevails in the writing of 
Oriental names, from almost every writer adopting a system of his 
own: but this is a stage through which we must pass: when the 
best system has been struck out, it will by degrees come to be 
generally adopted, and certainty will grow out of confusion. The 
mark cannot be hit at first. Mr. Lane's orthography of Oriental 
names is quite as near the truth, to mere European readers, as 
most we have seen, and less bewildering. 

Passing from the outward form to the substance of the tales, 
Mr. Lane's translation is a much more interesting work than that 
of Gattanp. We do not speak merely of its value as a more 
exact picture of Arab manners. That is a point of view which 
Mr. Lang in his remarks (in his Notes and Preface) perhaps has 
laid more exclusive stress upon than a man more skilled in puff- 
ing off his wares would have done. He has bestowed much 
acute and patient observation on learning the manners, the 
habitual thought and actions of the Arabs, and is not unjustly 
proud of his success. Perhaps, like all who have devoted thems 
selves to an exclusive pursuit, he attributes an importance to it 
that other men, busied likewise in riding their own especial hobbies, 
are unwilling to concede to it. Be this as it may, some critics, 
taking Mr. Lane at his word, have assumed that the superiority of 
his translation over the old one consisted solely in its greater fitness 
to serve as a vade mecum to Arab manners than its predecessor. 
This is by no means the case; the tales in Mr. Lane's version are 
as works of art infinitely preferable to those which are found in 
Gatianp. They are more genuine, more substantial; they have 
more real interest, and less of the flippant facility of language with 
which a mere littérateur dilutes his narratives. They afford on 
this account a healthier kind of reading for the young, and are cal 
culated to develop more robust and unaffected tastes. Mr. Lane's 
Arabian tales are to those of GatLanp nearly as Robinson Crusoe, 
Colonel Jack, or Gulliver's Travels, are to the flimsinesses of 
Madame pe Gen is. 

It was a heresy of Hazxirt not to like the Arabian Nights. He 
complained that they were deficient in imagination,—using the word, 
when he made the remark to which we are referring, in the pecu- 
liar sense first attributed to it by Worpsworta, implying a mind 
suggestive of images engrafted on a passionate will. Ile said their 
adventures were like what we meet with in dreams. Not all, 
surely: the adventures of Abu-l-Hasan, the wag, are as redolent 
of reckless wide-awake fun as any thing in European literature—as 
those of Fretcuer’s Monsieur ‘Thomas, which, we take it, cannot 
be easily surpassed for undreamlike reality. And the fate of the 
Prince of Persia is narrated with an earnest simplicity not un- 
worthy of him who told the story of the Falcon. But, admitting 
that the dreamlike vagaries of Jiniyeh and other supernatural 
agents do predominate, it was not like Haztirt’s power of seeing 
good in every form of human thought, to despise the tales on that 
account: the mood contradictory must have been strong upon him 
when he uttered his condemnation of the Arabian tales. The 
chartered libertinism of the imagination in dreams it is that gives 
most pleasure to half-formed minds—to all men in a rude state of 
society, and to all men once in their lives even in the most civilized 
society—to dwell upon. There is a stage in every man’s existence 
in which such mental food as these tales afford is most congenial 
to his taste, and consequently most wholesome and nutritive. 

Dearly did we once love the Arabian Nights’ Entertuinments ; 
nor have we yet lost all relisb for them. And yet—would that 
Cuaguss Knicat’s illuminated edition had existed in the days of 
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our boyhood! What lucky dogs, in some respects, are the young 
fellows who come after us!) The alcoves, and mosques, and gar- 
dens of the Kaleefeh—the long trains of memlooks on horseback 
and of camels loaded with jewels and brocades—will not be to 
them, as they were in a great measure to us, empty names. Harvey 
has given them visible form: by his aid the heroes and heroines 
spring from a vague cloud of words into definite shape, as the 
Etreet consolidates from a vapour. How we envy the young rogues 
who are to pick the story and illustration, reflecting mutual light, 
out of the envelope of Mr. Lane's learned notes, as we in days 
of old used to pick the fruit out of pastry ! 


MUSIC. 


The First Set of Madrigals; composed by Joun 





Printed for the members 


WILBYE. i - 
= ar gaia an Opera; composed by HENRY + in Wee, fat 


Turse works, which form the second and third numbers of the issues 
of the Musical Antiquarian Society, are curiosities. They are curious 
in themselves, and their fate is equally curious. Belonging to the two 
brightest eras of England’s musical fame, they are now placed within 
the reach of the present generation for the first time. We have more 
than once said, that “so long as the Madrigals of Wilbye and many 
of the Operas of Purcell remain unpublished, we must abandon. all 
claim to be regarded as a musical nation.” This is one of the points at 
which we have laboured, and we have lived to see it accomplished. 
The reproach is beginning to pass away, and the present generation to 
show itself worthy to inherit such a bequest as the genius of WILBYE 
and Purcett has left to their country. We must notice these works 
in their order. 

The first, and, till now, sole edition of WiLpyer’s first set of Madri- 


gals, was published in 1598 ; and, according to the universal practice, in | 


six separate books. The process of reducing these to score is a tedious 
and laborious one. Bars were unknown, and our ancestors delighted 
in an accumulation of clefs: three being used for the treble voice, and, 
as far as appears, merely according to the whim of the composer; two 
for the bass; the usual C clefs for the altos and tenor; and sometimes, in 
the five and six-part Madrigals, others for the quintus and sextus parts. 
In every way the notation is as bewildering to modern eyes as possible. 
The few copies that remain of the old sets are, to the multitude, like 
books written in short-hand, which skill and practice only can render 
legible. Even the most practised eyes would despair of being able to 
use them for singing. Then the keys in which they are printed are 
often not the keys in which they were intended to be sung. Sometimes 
a whole set will be printed in the same key. These, by examining and 
cow paring the several parts of each, have to be transposed into keys 
suited to the compass of their respective voices. The madrigal then 
assumes its perfect shape and form, and out of the apparent chaos 
arises a composition symmetrical iu all its parts and fair in all ifs pro- 
portions. 

This task has been committed to the care of Mr. Ture; and, we 
hardly need add, performed with eminent care and accuracy. Those 
who see the original set side by side with the beautiful volume before 
us, will hardly recognize their identity. In his preface, the editor 
states, that “ the present edition has been scored from the original set, 
substituting such clefs as are now used for those which have become 
obsolete, and adopting the G clef throughout for the treble voices.” 
This plan, we presume, will be followed in all the subsequent publica- 
tions of the Society. It is desirable to render every work as generally 
legible as possible, consistently with an adherence to correctness. In 
many modern publications the G clef is so used as to render the score a 
chaos. This folly will not be committed by such musicians as Mr. 
Ture. The volume contains a fac-simile of the original titlepage, 
and the dedication—* To the Right Worshipfull and vailerous Kuight, 
Sir Charles Cavendish”; over which we leave antiquaries to revel. 
But Wirpye’s Madrigals are not destined merely to occupy a place in a 
collector's library, they will be widely welcomed and largely used by 
singers.’ The young Madrigal Societies East and West of Temple Bar, 
the Madrigalians of Bristol and Norwich, of Manchester and Liverpool, 
will clap their hands ; yea, young and old will “ rejoice and sing aloud 
with exceeding joy.” 

Turn we now to Dido and Zneas; a work which gives more extra- 
ordinary incications of musical genius than any other which it has been 
our foriune to meet with. 

“ It is the composition of one,” to quote the words of the introduc- 
tion, “who as a boy in the Chapel Royal, and afierwards cs the organist 
of Westminster Abbey, derived his early impressions and his maturer 
knowledge of his art from the Church. To the employment of music 
on the stage he must have been almost a stranger; for although his 
celebrated contemporary Lock had been employed as a dramatic com- 
poser, yet the construction of such a work as Dido and A2neas must 
have been to Purcell a novel and an experimental labour. At the 
time of its appearance in 1675, the opera of Italy was in its infancy ; 
and, judging from the specimens of it which have reached us ante- 
cedent to the appearance of Dido and A2neas, its author could bave de- 
rived little assistance from these, even if he had been able to examine 
them. Henry Purcell was nineteen years old when he produced this 
opera.” 

We find in this work indications of that perfect knowledge of har- 
mony in its most complicated forms which we lately noticed in some of 
its author’s sacred compositions: these are thrown in, as it were, in 
sport; as if to show that fetters to him were no bondage—scarcely an 
incumbrance. Who would expect to find the most pathetic song in the 
opera built upon a ground bass, or that from such monotony would 
arise the most touching accents of grief, every word finding in the 
music its most perfect expression? ‘The opera is constructed according 
to the Italian model, the dialogue being throughout in recitative: and 
here again, who would look for the most perfect forms of this kind of 
writing (then almost novel, and imperfectly understood even in Italy) 
from a Chapel-boy, one who had spent his young life in daily ioter- 
course with the pages of TaLuis and Byrp? Or who could have anti- 

cipated from one so trained, and to whom the performance of an opera 
must have been a thing unknown, the acutest perception and the most 











felicitous employment of music on the stage? Subsequent composers, 
with ample means and accumulated models of excellence, have made 
successive strides towards excellence in various departments of their 
art, but we know of no leap like that of PurceLu in this opera. Com-~- 
paring the result with his means, his education, the degraded state of 
music in his time, the absence of any example or model either to guide 
or to warn, and its composition would seem, antecedently, impossible, 

The opera, which previously existed only in MS., is edited by Mr. 
MAcFARREN; who has exercised great care and sound judgment in the 
execution of his difficult and interesting task. As no copy of it ex- 
isted unblemished by the errors of eopyists, no inconsiderable skill was 
necessary in order to produce a correct one; for PuRCELL was often a 
bold experimentalist in harmony ; and, applied to his compositions, the 
task of conjectural emendation is an unusually difficult one. 

The MS. copies have no divisions into acts or scenes: these Mr. 
MacrarrEN has supplied, as well as descriptions of the scenes, and such 
other stage-directions as seemed necessary. 

We have, in conclusion, to express our best thanks to the professional 
gentlemen who have gratuitously devoted the requisite time and atten- 
tion to the accomplishment of an object so long needed and desired, as 
the rescuing from oblivion, perhaps from destruction, compositions 
which are the pride and ornament of our country. 


.The Art of Singing. By D. Cr1vE4t. 

Tuts is a clever work of its kind, but it will not teach the art of 
singing. It is adapted to the average state of vocal training in this 
country; which seeks a memoriter execution of a certain class of songs 
in certain style, and is therewith content. The ability to sing implies 
the power of reading from notes, which this work does not even attempt 
to teach. It seems to be a book intended for beginners ; for its rules for 
the formation of the voice are ample and judicious; but of much of the 
informa ion necessary to form a singer, properly so called, it is alto- 
gether destitute. This, it may be said, a good master will convey ; but 
a good master could equally convey the instruction necessary to the 
formation and discipline of the voice, on which Signor CRIVELLI has 
dilated so copiously. ‘The one species of knowledge is just as necessary 
to form a singer as the other. 

This work will teach, and teach well, what we have said. It will 
give to the voice, if its rules are strictly followed, and the requisite 
practice be bestowed, (of which its exercises demand a large amount,) 
purity of tone and facility of execution, supposing the natural organ to 
be good. This is all it aims to accomplish. But, rightly understood, it 
does not teach the art of singing. It is very true that this art, amonrg us, 
is regarded as the art of song-singing, and to this end vocal training is 
almost exclusively directed. But this is a foolish limitation of the 
vocal art, and most frequently a mere waste of time. The power to 
sing asong well is attained by very few persons indeed. Take the 
range of professional singers—of men and women who have to get 
their living by the use of their voices, and who devote their lives to 
this single object—and how few are there who can reach any thing 
which approaches perfection! One wants physical, another mental 
power; one wants organic strength, another intellectual cultivation. To 
suppose that mere teaching will give even the possessor of a fine voice 
the ability to become an accomplished singer, is an errcr, a gross error, 
although acommon one. Mind has as much to do with real excelience 
in song-singing as matter, and imbecility in the one is as fatal to suce 
cess as in the other. But, without reasoning any further on the subject, 
the appeal may safely be made to the fact: and if a respectable degree 
of correctness and a mediocrity of station are all that the great majo- 
rity of professional artists attain, how can those hope to reach excel« 
lence who cultivate singing only now and then, as one merely among 
all the numerous accomplishments which are now-a-days crammed into 
a girl’s course of education? It may suit teachers to uphold another sort 
of doctrine, and to advocate a delusion by which they profit, and which 
vanity is too ready to foster ; but the truth is, that amateur song-singing is 
a thing generally to be tolerated, and often intolerable. If instead of this 
individual display, ladies and gentlemen also were taught to use their 
voices in combination, they would learn to some purpose, for they 
would seek an attainable object, and an object worthy of being attained, 
Part-singing is withia their reach, solo-singing is not. The few ex- 
ceptions only prove the rule. 

There are many remarks in Signor CriveL1i’s book which prove 
him to have been educated in the best school of his country, and evince 
his familiarity with the best Italian writers for the stage. He must not 
be classed among those who know Italy only in its decline, and identify 
its music with the drivelling insipidities of Donizerti. He is able, 
and, where he is allowed, we have no doubt he is willing, to direct his 
pupil’s aim to a higher standard of excellence. Italian teachers of 
singing are to be found in this country who scarcely know their notes, 
and who boldly and safely speculate on the musical ignorance of 
England. Among such CrivELLI must not be classed. He is able to 
teach well that which he pretends to teach; and the present work con- 
tains probably all that his pupils desire to know. To such we com- 
mend it. 


FINE ARTS. 
HARDING’S PARK AND FOREST TREES. 

Unper the title of The Park and the Forest, Mr. Harpine has pro- 
duced a volume of vigorous and masterly sketches of trees in conjunc 
tion with landscape scenery: they are attractive on account of theif 
picturesque beauty, and valuable as studies of the characters of foliage, 
for the use of the student and amateur. Mr. Harprne is the only ar- 
tist who draws trees well—hitting the right point between stiff and me- 
chanical elaboration, and vague, shapeless generalization : his pencilling 
is bold and free; and his facility of handling and knowledge of nature 
enable him to vary his manner so adroitly as to adapt it to every va- 
riety of stem and leaf. Mr. Harpine’s style is remarkable for elegance 
as well as boldness; and his touch, which is sometimes forcible to hard- 
ness, is upon occasion light and graceful: in this work the taste of the 
painter is blended with the dexterity of the draughtsman. S 

The subjects of the sketches are selected from English and Conti- 
nental scevery ; but chiefly that of our own country. The Tees and 
the Greta yield some of the richest masses of foliage, and these are 
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among the most picturesque views: the masses of rock in the 
bed of the stream, and the semicircular arch of the bridge half 
hidden among the trees that fringe its banks, form beautiful com- 
positions: the beech-grove in Arundel Park,- the venerable old 
oaks at Bradgate Park, the plane-trees at Twickenham, the 
elms at Pinner, the yew in the churchyard of Crowhurst, and 
the willow, beech, and birch, on the Thames bank near Windsor, 
with cows in the water, are among the most pleasing and characteristic 
traits of English landscape, which Mr. HarpinG is so happy in de- 
lineating. Switzerland furnishes a wild growth of larch shooting forth 
from the rocky clefts of an Alpine pass, with the snowy peak ofa 
mountain towering in the distance; the Campagna of Rome, a stately 

oup of stone-pines springing upwards from among fallen columns; 
and “the banks of the blue Moselle” a noble pair of Scotch firs— 
though their equals might surely have been found nearer home. Not 
Lebanon itself could show more magnificent trees than the twin cedars 
from Prestwold Park: but we are disposed to quarrel with the Acro- 
polis, and the Greeks and Turks introduced to give an Oriental air 
to the scene; still more do we object to the transplanting of a fine 
group of black poplars from Twickenham to Bolton Abbey. So 
well is the transference effected, however, that it would not have been 
noticed but for the artist’s confession, except by those familiar with the 
scenes. 

The manner in which these sketches are produced is novel and 
effective: they are executed in a new kind of tinted lithography, which 
gives them the appearance of crayon sketches on tinted paper, mounted 
on card-board, their effects heightened with white lights and washes 
of sepia. Nothing so deceptively like original drawings has been 
produced in lithography before: indeed it is difficult in many cases to 
detect the lithographic medium, or to tell how the effects are produced. 
In some the chalk drawing is obvious enough; whereas others seem 
almost entirely produced by the brush: in several instances the forms 
are indicated in black and the effects in neutral tint; and a few, which 
are among the best, have one homogeneous tone of bistre throughout. 
One of the richest examples of this manner is the scene on the Greta, 
with a figure at the foot of a beech: another, though the drawing is 
slighter, is the river-scene with a pleasure-boat moored under a row of 
willows: the reflections in the water, the distant park, and the light 
sunny atmosphere are admirably represented by means of the wash. 
The production of various effects by different means is in itself advan- 
tageous, and shows the capabilities of this mode of lithography: it 
arose from the accidental circumstance of the work having been par- 
tially completed before Mr. HULLMANDEL’s new invention of printing 
drawings made with the brush and liquid ink was patented. The 
plates are all stated to be printed with this process, and it is in some 
measure employed in every one; but, with the exception of a few in- 
stances, only in the tint, or effect, most of the figures being made out 
with chalk. The combination of tints differently worked, some with 
the point of the crayon, others rubbed in with the stump, and a few 
washed in with liquid ink, is very successful; and the result is the 
desirable one of diverting the attention from the means to the end. 


GOULD'S MONOGRAPH OF KANGAROOS. 

Tuts work, the First Part of which has just appeared, is interesting as 
a complete and scientific account of a singular class of animals only 
recently known to Europeans, and with whose habits we are as yet but 
little acquainted: it is also remarkable for being the first work on 
Mammalia the result of personal observation by the naturalist ; and the 
value of this feature is apparent in the plates. There are fifteen dif- 
ferent species of Kangaroos figured in this part ; and their several cha- 
racteristics are indicated in so distinct and lively a manner, that they at 
once strike the eye of the superficial observer, and give a variety to the 
appearance of the plates that is surprising in a group of animals whose 
structure is so peculiar. An artist unacquainted with the expressive 
distinctions that mark each species would have been apt to confound 
them, or slur them over as unimportant; but in these delineations the 
variations in size and conformation, in the colour and texture of the 
fur, denote the different habits of the animals, whose locality is indi- 
cated in the landscape backgrounds. Even these drawings, however, 
are not entirely free from the discrepancy we have so often pointed out 
in delineations of natural history, between the scale of the animal and 
the objects around; though the disproportion is by no means so 
striking as in many other works. This defect arises from picturing 
the landscape from one point of view and the creature from another: 
the bird, beast, or insect, is of course figured as it would be seen close 
to the eye, in order that its minute characteristics may be visible: the 
background ought also to be pictured as it would appear to the spec- 
tator viewing the animal—that is, the scene should be drawn from a 
similar point of sight, in order to preserve the relative proportions of the 
animate and inanimate objects, by means of which the size of the crea- 
ture becomes obvious at a glance. ‘This essential circumstance is 
apt to be overlooked by artists in portraying men as well as brutes: 
@ picturesque foreground and background are sketched in to make up 
the composition, without reference to the laws of perspective. We 
allude to this prevailing defect here, not that it is prominent in this 
work, but because Mr. Goutp is most likely to set the example of 
rectifying it, and his authority will guide others. His Birds of Aus- 
tralia afford some striking examples of the happy effect of observing 
this proportion, especially in the small birds; which are represented 
perched on sprays of the gum-tree, the scale of the blossoms and stalk 
indicating the size of the bird. 

The description of the generic characteristics of the family of Kan- 

roos is necessarily postponed till the concluding part of the work ; 
but the difference between the various groups is evident: those which 
live on the plains and browse, are larger in the hind-quarters, make 
more use of their powerful tails, and have hairy muzzles; while such as 
haunt the brush and mountain-ridges, and graze, have smooth muzzles, 
make less use of their tails, and are smaller in the hips. It is curious 
to trace the broad generic characteristics of the whole fanfily, though 
modified considerably, in the various groups: from the largest, the 
great Red Kangaroo, measuring eight feet two inches from the tip of 
the nose to the extremity of the tail, down through all the intervening 
varieties, to the little Rat Kangaroo, whose extreme length is only 


extensive, is reasonably supposed to be the species first discovered by 
Captain Cook in 1770, and may be regarded as the type of the genus: 
it is the one with which Europeans are the most familiar, many spe- 
cimens having been brought over to this country; and Mr, GouLp is 
of opinion that it might be naturalized in our parks, of which it would 
be a curious and graceful ornament. 

Among the larger species, such as those already named, and the 
“Great Rock Wallaby,” the chamois of the kangaroos, the female is 
much smaller and more delicate-looking than the male; but in the 
smaller species, such as the “Hare Kangaroo,” the two sexes are 
scarcely distinguishable: in two or three of the plates the mother is re- 
presented lying down and the young one hanging half out of the pouch. 
The “Jerboa Kangaroo” is remarkable for the use it makes of its tail 
to collect grasses for its nest. These little creatures, a pair of which are 
in the menagerie of the Earl of Dery, at Knowsley, look very droll 
hopping along with a wisp of long grass in the coil of their tails, as re- 
presented in the plate. 

This carious and valuable contribution to natural history is got up 
in the same splendid style as Mr. Goutp’s Ornithological Monographs, 
corresponding in size and appearance with the Birds of Australia. 
The drawings are executed in lithography by H. C. Ricurer, son of 
the water-colour painter, in a style that combines the accuracy of the 
naturalist with the feeling of the artist: the liveliness of the animals is 
a great charm in the delineations, and it is an excellence peculiar to 
Mr. Govxp's publications. The colouring of the plates, too, is delicate 
and painter-like; they resemble original drawings rather than com- 
mon prints. 


ENGLISH STYLE OF PAINTING. 


THE art of painting is just now in a transition state in this country: 
the loose, sketchy, generalizing indication of “the good old English 
school,” to which ReyNoLps, GAinsBorouGH, and Mor.Anp belonged, 
is giving way to the exact, defined, and finished imitation of Macrisr, 
Hervert, REDGRAVE, STANFIELD, and others of the new school. But 
though the style of painting is thus changing, the mode of execution is 
not improved in a proportionate degree: the consequence is, that with 
all the elaboration and minute detail of the present day, there is su- 
perficiality—a want of substance and variety of texture. 

The landscape-painters of the old school were essentially sketchers : 
their practice of painting was only a more laboured kind of sketching ; 
and they worked with oil-paint on the same system as water-colours 
are now used. The Market-Cart and the Walering-Place, by Ga1ns- 
BOROUGH, in the National Gallery, are examples of his best mode of 
treating such subjects: the poetry of the scenes is brought out in 
the feelings of repose and seclusion, of rural industry and content, 
that arise in the mind. The deep mellow tone of the effect is 
suffused with a warm glow that does not destroy the sense of out-door 
freshness: in a word, they are English pastorals. But the beauty of 
these pictures belongs to the refined sentiment of GAINsBoroUGH, which 
would have invested the slightest daub or roughest charcoal sketch 
with the attributes of his genius: they charm us not by an imitation of 
actual objects, but by a suggestive indication of them, serving to con- 
vey the influence of the scene to the beholder. ‘This is the true 
spirit of painting; but we could wish the body in which it dwells were 
more perfect and real. If all artists were GAINSBOROUGHS, or imbued 
with his feeling, we should not much regard the means when they so 
well attained the end; but others imitate his defects without being able 
to emulate his bequties. Moreover, the rustic class of subjects is pecu- 
liarly adapted to this style: the details of poverty are best slurred over; 
the litter of a farm-yard, the rags and dirt of the beggar, are most be- 
coming in a vague indication of the picturesque characteristics sug- 
gestive of the surrounding scene. Mor anp’s homely prose style of 
sketching was equally well suited to his choice of subjects,—a sow 
wallowing in a stye, or a smock-frocked ploughman making love to a 
blowzy dairy-wench: there is a picture in the British Institution of 
a couple of farmers overtaken by a storm spurring their rough-coated 
cobs homeward, which shows the extent of MorLanp’s art; it is a 
vivid representation of the effect of lightning, though a slight painting 
of the water-colour sort. 

But besides this thin, slovenly manner of handling, there is a want of 
correct drawing; the forms of things are not well made out, though 
their general characteristics are indicated. There is very bad drawing 
in Hocarra, but his strong expression of character diverts attention 
from minor defects: when he had to hit a critical point, such as the hus- 
band who has been run through the body and is in the act of falling, 
in the night-scene of Marriage d-la-mode, he showed his want of know- 
ledge. The Hurdygurdy-Player, in the British Institution, by Ho- 
GARTH, is bawling her loudest: the act of singing could not be better 
depicted, yet there is no “drawing” in the face. In The Distressed 
Poet, you almost hear the shrill scolding voice of the milkwoman 
clamouring for her score ; but you look in vain for any trace of form in 
her features. The quick and lively perception of the painter intuitively 
guided his hand to portray the characteristic expression : whatever Ho- 
GARTH saw he could depict, and he rarely painted what he did not see; 
hence the life-like reality of his faces. A few touches sufficed to represent 
not a mere physical action, but the state of mind of the individual : this 
is the inspiration of genius, which acting unconsciously, is so far inde- 
pendent of the mechanism of art that it overcomes all obstacles. Never- 
theless, it is not desirable that needless obstacles should be suffered to 
remain ; there are always plenty in art of the most perfect kind to make 
the task of surmounting them difficult. It is the business of science— 
which is only practical experience and knowledge methodized—to clear 
the path for genius ; and in so material a medium for the transmission 
of ideas as painting,—one, indeed, where the means is as much to be ad- 
mired as the end, and often more,—a complete and right method is 
of prime importance, 

The imitative part of painting consists in representing vividly the 
external appearances of things; not in an illusory degree, for the aim of 
pictorial representation is not to deceive, but so as to satisfy the sense 
through which it influences the mind: the necessity of depicting the 
shape and substance of objects correctly, the action and movement of 
living forms, and the animated look of men and animals, is therefore 
obvious. An intelligent approximation to the semblance of reality, 
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imitation has been alike considered superfluous by artists and those 
whom they address: but imperfect mechanical skill limits the power 
and increases the difficulty of the artist in conveying his ideas, while it 
lessens the gratification of the beholder in contemplating the works of the 
finest genius. Moreover, it excludes, or materially interferes with that 
source of pleasure arising from finished execution, which the great ma- 
jority of pictures cannot afford to dispense with; and that is not to be 
lost sight of in those of the highest class. 

In depicting the semblance of realities, the substance as well as the 
form and surface of objects should be represented—the vitality of living 
beings, the mobility of things that have motion, and the effect of light 
and atmosphere on external nature: if any of these qualities are im- 
perfectly expressed, the impression of actuality is enfeebled if not de- 
stroyed; and the sensation of delight, that a true representation of the 
simplest scene conveys, is lost or greatly impaired. There isa mode of 
indicating the general characteristics of things in which the very slight- 
ness of the means increases our admiration of the artist’s skill, and we 
ourselves assist in realizing the scene with the aid of his imperfect 
delineation: this is the art of sketching; and its excellence depends 
on the quickness and vividness of the sketcher’s perception, and his 
skill and readiness in seizing upon those leading points which present 
the characteristics of the subject before him. Forms and effects are 
indicated by a few expressive touches, and the pervading feeling in 
the artist’s mind is insensibly conveyed in the act of delineation. 
A sketch is to a picture what a transient glance of passer-by is to a 
steady contemplation of a person sitting opposite to you. The sketch 
suggests a lively image from a vague and indefinite indication: the 
picture should give the details as well as the general appearances, and 
distinctly represent all the qualities of the objects introduced ; embody- 
ing or realizing the idea (so to speak) conceived in the sketch, 

It seemed necessary to show clearly the understood difference between 
these two operations of art, because they are constantly confounded 
in the practice of English artists. A very large proportion of the 
pictures in our exhibitions are only sketches, highly wrought up 
with strong effects, and more carefully pencilled than a first rough 
draft: indeed, the essential distinction between a sketch and a picture is 
not borne in mind, if it be thoroughly comprebended, by modern artists. 
Their system of painting, which is that of sketching, proclaims their 
want of scientific method in producing a complete picture. Sketches are 
among the most delightful productions of art, and their value is not to 
be depreciated because of their slightness ; moreover, this style of art is 
most congenial to the habits, the resources, and the subjects of our 
artists: let them continue to be sketchers, by all means; but they should 
not spoil good sketches in the attempt to convert them into bad pictures, 
nor claim the rank and honours due to great painters on the strength of 
such proceedings. A fine picture is composed of many sketches and 
studies, digested and arranged so as to form an entire and harmonious 
whole; and the art that goes to the selection, and reproduction of the 
various parts in a perfect shape, is itself of a more refined kind, inde- 
pendently of the greater amount of labour and skill required: the 
difference between a sketcher and a painter in the full sense of the term, 
is as great as that between a sonneteer and an epic poet—between an 
essayist and a philosophic historian. 

Our young artists of the new school are ambitious of being thought 
great painters; but their method, or practice rather, being based on 
the sketcher’s art, is insufficient for the production of grand or finished 
pictures. ‘Tbe insubstantial quality of their works is sufficient evidence 
of this; not to mention their imperfect drawing, crude colouring, and 
slovenly execution; they aim at rapidity and dashing mannerism as 
the xe plus ultra of art. It was not so that RAPHAEL and Lionarpo, 
Titian and VANDYKE, CLAupE and SALvATOR, worked. ‘The magnate 
of the English school, Sir Josuua ReyNnoups, who aimed at the power 
and grandeur of the Italian masters, only achieved a half sort of com- 
pleteness: one of his finest works, the portrait of General Heathfield, 
jn the National Gallery, Jooks like the front section of a figure; the 
face has no back to the head—it is a mere mask let into the back- 
ground. Much of the skill of the English painters in the management 
of effect is devoted to concealing their defects. There is scarcely one 
face in a hundred among the thousands of modern portraits that is any 
thing more than a mask. 

Sir Josuva Reyno ps, in his efforts to attain the powerful relief and 
impasto of the Venetian school, played all sorts of tricks ; and among 
others, resorted to the use of wax to give solidity to his painting. 
TuRNER literally Jays on his colours with a trowel, for he paints with 
his pallette-knife ; and it is said that he uses a vehicle of paste in order 
to obtain substance, and will not let wet sponge come near some of his 
pictures. SranFieLp’s rocks and eastles are called “ putty” by his 
“‘scumbling” brethren: other artists also have different contrivances for 
getting what they call “texture,” either by employing a particular 
kind of canvass, or some foreign substance as a vehicle, or by a 
peculiar manner of handling. These quackeries are not only unworthy 
ofa fine art, but they do not answer the end. What avails “substance” 
which is only superficially solid? or “texture” where every part of 
the surface is alike?—It only thickens the external coat of paint, it 
does not give body to form. SranrieLp’s rocks and buildings are 
better made out than Turner's, but they have no more variety of 
surface, and have scarcely more rotundity. TURNER’s paste does not 
supply the deficiency of form in his buildings; for it is shadow that 
gives the appearance of substance, and he is the “shadowless man” of 
peinting: be has gone on filling shade with colour until it has become 
all light. Lrg endeavours to project the branches of his trees by the 
force of pigment; but he only makes the boughs hard and brittle—the 
mass of foliage is flat. 

The designers and limners of figures are equally at a loss to con- 
vey the idea of a living form under their draperies, and to depict the 
sanguineous substance of flesh. Macise’s men and women seem cut 
out of chalk, or painted on egg-shell ; silk, metal, wood, flesh, hair, in his 
pictures all have the same glossy smoothness. HeErsert’s figures 
look like wooden toys. ‘The flesh of Erry’s sun-burut men is like 
leather, and the more dedicate cuticle of his women is paint and nothing 
else; both are boneless as bladders or wine-skins. Mu.reapy stipples 
up the limbs and faces of his figures elaborately, but there is nothing 
beneath the film of colour; and EasT.axe’s forms, delicate as they are, 

Seem tender fas waxen images, Even Repcrave, who is most suc- 





cessful in giving the appearance of substance and vitality to human 
beings, fails to make us forget the material he works with; while 
LEsLIz, among others, takes no pains to hide it. Among the portrait- 
painters how rare is the aspect of flesh and blood in the face! Mrs. 
CARPENTER’s carnation tints are of the right hue, but they are as fragile 
as a rose-leaf; and Brices’s flesh looks like a smoky mist. To go no 
further with these “base comparisons,” it is sufficient to say that in all 
modern painting a substratum of form is wanting. The photographic 
miniatures show better than words can tell what is wanting in our pic- 
tures—namely, the relief of shade. How exquisitely Nature makes 
out the details in her painting; preserving that breadth of effect which 
has been contended to be incompatible with minuteness. 

Having pointed out the great defects in English painting, we may be 
perhaps expected to point out the means for correcting them; though 
that is for practitioners to discover. Without entering into the technical 
points too minutely, we will venture to suggest that the old practice, now 
deemed antiquated, of painting the forms in “ dead colour”—that is, 
laying in the broad masses of shade in neutral tint, and “ glazing” with 
transparent colours over it—seems to us to be the true method of pro- 
ceeding. But still the degree of solidity and relief will depend on the 
art with which the gradations of shade are managed; and the brilliancy 
of colour will be influenced by the kind of neutral tint representing the 
half-lights and shades, as well as by the nature and arrangement of the 
bright hues laid upon it. The point to which we desire to direct the 
attention of artists, is the necessity for this under-pain'ing, or ground- 
work of shade, to represent form and substance ; leaving the colour and 
texture to be got by bright hues and dexterous handling. 
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EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

The Memuon, Ramus, from Bombay to Liverpool, in putting back, struck on the 
rocks off the Lighthouse the 11th June, and was expected to go to pieces. 

The Fergu-sou, Vertue, with troops from Port Jackson to Madras, was stranded in 
Torres Straits 27th April—crew and troops saved, 

Arrived—At Gravesend, July 3th, Rachel, Scott, from Bengal; Aug. lst, Meteor, 

Walker, from Manilla. At Deal, 5th, Indemnity, Roberts, from Van Diemen’s Laud. 
Off Plymouth, Sth, Velox, Falconer, from the Cape. At the Cape, previous to 
the Ist June, Martha, Sharp, from Liverpool; and Brilliant, Richie, from Cork. At 
B mbay, previous to 19:h July, Margaret, Maiuland; Lady East, Corbies; Euxine, 
M‘ Millan ; Guisachen, Every; aud Lady Feversham, Webster, from London; Windsor 
Castle, Young; Monarch, Booth; Caledouia, Haverick; and Ospray, Kirk, from 
Liverpool; Argyle, M‘Pheen; and Ritchie, Kerr, from the Clyde; North 
Vole, Watt; Malton. Spears; and Leuconia, Barlow, from Newcastle. At 
Madras, previcus to the 8h June, Hindostan, Redman, from London; and Jane 
Blain, Reid, from the Clyde. At Bengal, previous to 5th June, Brightman, Nockells; 
Mary Ridley, Sharer; Worcester, Waugh; Brothers, Rein; Susan Crisp, Cobden; 
tity of Poonah, Rodgers; Elizabeth, Hamlin; Romeo, Pollock; and Achilles, 
Marshall, from Londou; Santon, Huxtable; W. Parker, Sewell; Frances Ann, 
Thompson; Airey, Nich lson; John Knox, Forest; Ninth, Shaw; Currency, Parkin; 
and Patriot King, Roddock, from Liverpool; Amphytrite, Kerr; Juliet, Alexander; 
Royal Albert, Banks; and Samsou, Brown, from the Clyde; and Blackness, Murray, 
from Leith. At Ceylon, Moruing Star, ——, from London; aud Britanuia, Edwards, 
from Liverpool. At Singapore, previous to 29th April, Blair, Oldham; Penang, Cum- 
ming ; avd Johu Dugdale, Millwood, from Liverpool, 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Aug. Ist, Warrior, Douthwaite; aud Palinurus, Hender- 
sou, for Bengal; 3d, Anonyma, Vaux, for Bombay; and 4th, W. Mouey, Green, for 
Bengal, From Liverpool, dd, Kingston, Broadfoot ; and Gardner, Cole, from Bengal; 
4th, Reward, Salmon, for ditto; W. Perrie, M‘ Dowell; and Princess Charlotte, Kiug, 
for Bombay. 


~ 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 

War orrice, Aug. 3.—5th Regt. Drags.—Assist.-Surg. G. Dolmage, from the 59th 
Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Boyes, promoted on the Staff, 9th Light Drays.— Assist.- 
Surg. A. Stewart, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Breslin, prom: ted on the 
Staff. Lith Light Drags.— Lieut. L. C. Elwes, from the 68th Foot, to be Lieut. vice 
Jenkivson, who exchauges. 13th Light Drags.--Cornet C. H. D. Donovan to be 
Lieut. without purchase; G. A. F. Lott, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Dono- 
van. lst Foot—Ensizn A. Gordon to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Courtenay, whose 
promotion has been cancelled; Quartermaster.-Serg. C. Broadly to be Ensign, without 
purchase, vice Gordon; A. F. Turner, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Hughes, dec. 
Foot— Ensign W. J. Oldham to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Simmons, promoted in the 
Royal Canadian Regt. 25th Foot— Ensigu R. M. Taylor to be Lieut. by —— vice 
Coiborne, promcted in the Royal Canadiau Regt. 39th Foot—Ensigu P_ Flynn to be 
Lieut. without purchase, vice Cox, appointed to the Royal Canadian Regt.; 8S. G. 
Newport, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Fiyun. 43d Foot—Ensign the Hon. J. Kenuedy to 
be Lieut. by purchase, vice Joues, promoted in the Royal Canadiau Regt. ; R. H, 
Weylaud, Gent. to be Evsigu, by purehase, vice Keunedy, 53d Foot— Lieut. the Hon, 
St. G. G. Foley to be Capt. vice Carnegy, who retires; Ensigu T. H. Bathurst to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Foley; R. T. Parker, Gent. to be Eusign. by purchase, vice 
Bathurst. 59th Foot-- Assist Surg. N. O'Connor, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 
vice Dolmage, appv ivted to the 6th Drags. 68th Foot—Lieut. G. S. Jeukinson, from 
the Lith Light Drags. to be Lieut. vice Elwes, who exchanges. 

Rifle Brigade— Lieut. W. H. Fraukland to be Capt. by purchase, vice Crosbie, who 
retires; Secoud Lieut. J. Gibson tu be First Lieut. by purchase, vice Franklaud; J. F. 
Beckwith. Gent. to be Second Lieut. vice Gibson. 

Royal Canadian Regt.—Secoud Lieut. A. J. Campbell, from the 23d Foot, to be 
Lieut. without purchase. Lat 

Brevet—Capt. J. Knowles of the Royal Artillery, to be Major in the Army. : 

Commissariat — Commissariat Clerk W. C. Caming to be Deputy Assist.-Commis- 
sary General. sae 

War-orrice, Aug. 6.-—Scots Fusileer Guards—J. W. Hay, Gent. to be Ensign and 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Lyiteltou, who retires. 2d Foot—G. Burgh, Geut. to be 
Eusign, by purchase, vice Oldham, promoted, 21st Foot—Lieut. E. Edwards, from 
20th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Wriaon, piomoted. 234 Foot—W. P. Campbell, Gent. to 
be Second Licut. without purchase, vice A. J. Campbell, promoted in the Royal Cana- 
dian Regt. 25th Foot—T. L. Mayne, Geut. to be Ensigu, by purchase, vice Taylor, 
promoted. 26th Foot—Ensigu EG. Whitty to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Staff, 
dec.; G. N. Bredin. Gent. to be Ensign, vice Whitty. 30th Foot— Lieut. J Ww. Shawe, 
from the half pay of the [8th Light Drags. to be Lieut. vice Edwards, appoiuted to the 
2itst Foot; Ensign T. W. Wilkiusun to be Licut. by purchase, vice shawe, who re- 
tires; E. A. Whitmore, Geut. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Wiikinsou. 54th Foot 
—Lieut. H. Brown to be Capt. by purchase, vice F. Parr, who retires; Eusign P. L. 
C. Paget to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Brown; T. Y. Ridley, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Paget. 53th Foot—Capt. R. H. Wynyard to be Mavor, without pur- 
chase, vice Grant. dee.; Capt. R. Huttou, from half-pay unattached, to be Capt. vice 
Wynyard. 82d Foot ajor J. Makay to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice Mar- 
shall, dee.; Capt. W. Slater to be Major, vice Mackay; Lieut. D, Wats.n to be Capt. 
vice Slater; Colour Serg. H. Bruce to be Adjt. (with the raak of Ensigu), vice Wat- 
son, promoted; L. F, Beruard, Gent. to be Eusign, by purchase, vice Glyuu, appointed 
to the Rifle Brigace. ; 

Rifle Brigaie—As-ist.-Surg. E. G. Lloyd to be Surg. vice Ravken, who retires upon 
half pay; Assist.-Surg. H. Hadley, M.D. from the 40th Foot, to be Assist. Surg. vice 
Lloyd. 

2d West India Regt.— J. H. Hardie, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Shirrefs, who re- 
signs. : 

Royal Newfoundland Veteran Companies—Staff Sergt. W. Bold, from the Liv erpool 
recruiting district, to Le Ensign, without purchase. 

Royal Canadian Regt.—Assist.-Surg. W. Hall, from the Staff, to be Surg. / 

Unattached—Brevet-Major A. M. Tulloch, on half-pay unattacbed, to be Maor, 
without purchase. 

Memoraudum—The Christian names of Cornet Corbet, of the Royal Regt. of Horse 
Guards, are Vincent Rowland, not Andrew Vincent Rowland, as previously stated. 

Orrice or Orpnance, Aug. 4.— Ordnance Medical Department —Assist.-Surg. J. EB. 
Williams to be Surg. 

Aug. 5.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—First Lieut. H. S. Tireman to be Second Capt, 
vice Bevan, retired on half pay; Sec. Lieut. B. Willis to be First Lieut. vice Treman, 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, August 3. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 

T.and J. Smith, Clithero, blacksmiths —Watsou and Co. Nottingham, cotton-waste- 
dealers — Riley Brothers, Sheffield, table-kuife manufacturers — Sutton and Fiuch, 
Mauchester, calenderers—J. and W. Smith, Deptford, coal-merchants —Edwards and 
Co, Liverpool, coal-merchants—J. and J, Milner, Lauecaster, plumbers— Dumas and 
Poirvtte, Regent S reet, shoemakers —J. and B. Barker, Leeds, woollen-cloth-manu- 
facturers — Richards and Co. Bedwas, Monmouthshire, chemists—D. and D. Newham, 
Preston, flax-spiuners—A. A. and J. Mather, King Street, Golden Square, builders — 
Phillips and Co. Leeds, cloth-dressers—Lloyd and Gould, Rood Lane, merchants— 
France and Sous, Almondbury, woollen cloth-mauufacturers; as far as regards J. and 
B. Frauce—Thomas and Anthony, Manchester, calico priuters -Palmer aud Young, 
Birmingham, stock-makers—Adams and Co. Nottingham, lace-manutacturers; as far 
as regards Iugol iby—F., E., aud W. G. Shearing, Chester, chemists; as far as regards 
E. Shearing --Spilsbury and Co. Birmingham, lice-dealers; as far as regards Spilsbury 
and Rose ~ “mith and Co. King Street, Seven Dials, printers —Rumley and Co. Londou 
—Bush and Co. Ba h, surgeons; as far as regards Bush —Lad!.rokes and Co. bankers 
—Ciay aud Strange, Ashton-under Line, surgeons —Bell and Sous. Marygate, York- 
shire, carriers; as far as regards G. and J. Bell—Jones and Co. Carnarvon, iroufound- 
ers—-J. ard T. Walker, Leeds, cloth-manufacturers—Hegiubotham and Holman, St. 
Martio’s Court, Ludgate Hill, coffeehouse keepers—Berevs aud Co. St. Paul's Charch- 
ard, warel n—-S Jers and Halsey, Gloucester, cheese -facturs—Southam and 

orth, Bilston, coal-masters. INSOLVENT. 

Mip.axe, Joun juuior, Bradiug, Hampshire, ironmonger, Aug. 3, 

BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED, 

Larr, Wits1am, Berkeley, victualler. 

Laraam, Jonny, Baln, Yorkshire, seed: merchant. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Appr.eton, JoserH, Walnut-tree Walk, Lambeth, corn-dealer, to surrender Aug. 11, 
Sept. 14: solicitors, Messrs. M‘Leod aud Steuuing, Billiter Street; official assignee, 
Mr Cannan, Finsbury Square. 

Armitace, Samuer Harrison, aud Dopeson, Matrnew, Manchester, maltsters, Aug. 
10, Sept. 14: solicitors, Messrs. Adlingtou and Co. Bediord Row. 

Carrreypen Jeremtan junior, Three Tans Court, Southwark, hop-factor, Aug. 13, 
Sept. 14: so icitors, Messrs. Shaw aud Phillips, Fish Street Hill; cflicial assignee, Mr. 
Johnson, Basiughall Street. 

Cross, Corneuivs, Bristol, tea-dealer, Aug. 13, Sept. 14: solicitor, Mr. Francis, St. 
Swithin’s Lane. 

Mann. Pever, Leeds, army-contractor, Aug. 11, Sept. 14: solicitors, Messrs. Smith- 
gon aud Mitton, Southampton Buildings. 

Penen, THomas, Oxford Street, coach-maker, Aug. 11, Spt. 14: solicitor, Mr. Wells, 
Percy Street, Bedford Square ; official assignee, Mr. Canuan, Fiusbury Square. 

Raprorp, Evizapeta Caroiine, Josava, and Josepx, Manchester, ironfounders, 
Aug. 14, Sept. 14: solicitors, Messrs. Johnson and Co. Temple. 

Rosinson, Leonarp, Orley, Yorkshire, innkeeper, Aug. 10, Sept. 14: solicitors, 

srs. Hawkins and Co. New Boswell Court. 

TuHomeson, Samven, Leigh Street, Burton Crescent, oi]mau, Aug. 10, Sept. 14; soli- 
eitors, Messrs. Aston and Wallis, New Broad Street; officia) assiguee, Mr. Whitmore, 
Basiuzhall Street. 

Waigat, Samvet. Newer.., Wooburn, paper maker, Ang. 9, Sept. 14: solicitor, Mr. 
Smith, Golden Square ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Basiughall Street, 

DIVIDENDS. 

Aug. 25, Williams, Llanelly, Carmarthenshire, shopkeeper—Aug. 25, Strange, 
Abiusdon. wine merchant—Aug. 26, Noble, Paragou Mews, New Kent Road, wheel- 
wright -- Dee. 23, Granger, Newport, Isle of Wight, grocer—Sept. 9, Hargreaves, Kild- 
wick. Yorkshire, worsted-spinner —Aug. 25, Worgan, Bedminster, Somersetshire, dealer 
in spirita us liquors—Aug. 30, Winks, Sheffield, iron merchant—Aug. 25, Knott, 
Aston, uear Birmingham, stationer—Aug. 25, Butler and Parkes, Birmiugham, wine- 
merchauts — Aug. 26, Jefferd, Lyme-Regis, builder—Aug. 30, Lucy, Liverpool, tailor. 

CERTIFICATES, 
Tobe granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Aug. 24. 

Kelk, Nottingham, lace-mannfacturer—Blacket, S okesley, Yorkshire, flax-spinner 
—Clutterbuck, Chandos Street, Covent Garden, victualler — Phillips, Bristol, victualler 
—Ciarke, Bread Street, warehouseman—Cordingley, Wakefield, ironfounder—Lye, 
Hereford, cattle-dealer— Knott, Aston, near Birmingham, statiouer—Whitehead, Fieet 
Street, privter. SCOTCH SEQ'ESTRATIONS. 

Anperson, James, Glasgow, merchant, Aug. 12, Sept. 2. 

Baran, Jonny, and Waunace, James, Paisley, manufacturers, Aug. 2, 30, 

Cook, Jawes. Paisley, silk-mauufacturer, Aug. 9, 30. 

Jarrray. Reverend Wir11aM, Dumbarton, Auy. 6, 27. 

Hewnperson, Anpaew, Linktown, Kirkcaldy, grocer, Au .5, 2 

Parrison and (‘o. Edinburgh, coachbuilders, Aug. 10, 31 

Ross, Davin, Dundee, merchaut, Aug. 7, Sept 1. 


Friday, August 6. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

White and Jones, Manchester, mercers—Flood and Garrett, Chudleigh, Devonshire, 

inters—Highley aud Short, Blaenavou, Moumouthshire, grocers—Turuer and Sug- 

np, Woodsome Lees, Yorkshire, manufacturers of fancy goods—Duplex aud Naelt- 
jeus, Nottiugham, merchants—Tomsett and Murrell, yginger-beer manufacturers— 
reemav aud Nimmo, Fenchurch Buildings, wine merechauts —Clark and Dupré, Hat- 
toft, Lincolushire, cotton-winders—Bowman and Brookbanks, Dudley, drapers —Izon 
junior and Bennet, West Bromwich, coal-masters—W. L., W., and C. S. Clarke, 
Bristol. attornies —- Laurence and Richards, Coventry Street, paper-haugers -Thomas 
aud Keymer, Cheapside—Frodsham and Horsman, Liverpvol, ale-brewers—Wright 
and Pickeriug, Birmingham, commission-agents—Fariant and Peppercorn junior, 
Maidstone, ironm ugers—Morton avd Kendall, Ripon, iroumongers ~ Parker and Co. 
Sheffield, coal miners; as far as regards J. Parker aud J. Rhodes—Corf and Oulton, 
Liverpool, butchers — J, and T. Waller, dealers in straw-bounets—Bradly aod Smith, 
Guildiord Street, Southwark, brassfounders— Harrison and H. pwood senior, Nova 
Scotia, La hire, ironf Jers -S., T., and H. Ross, Leicester, worsted-manufac- 
turers; as far as regards H. Ross—Southen and North, Bilston, coa!-masters—B. and 
H. Wouithington, Dover, hotel-keepers— Gore and Leweliin, Chancery Laue, attornies 
—Livsey and Mas..n, Heywood, carriers—Jamieson and Co. Glasgow, merchants; as 

far as regards Cuthbertson—Redmayne ani Haddock, Preston, tea-dealers. 

INSOLVENT. 
Traprs, Cuares, Abridge, Essex, victualler, Aug. 6. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERS! DED. 
Werziar, ALExanper and Juxivs, Nottiughim, lace-manufacturers. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Drsexnam George Epwarp, Bayham S'reet South, Camden Town, builder, tosur- 
render Au. 16, Sept. 17: solicitors, Messrs. Manning and Son, Dyers’ Buildings, 
Holborn ; «fficial assiguee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghal! Street. 

Grazugn, Winiiam, Downham Market, Nortolk, coal-factor, Aug. 17, Sept. 17: 
soliciturs, Messrs. Adlington and Co, Bedford Row; Mr. Spurgeon, King’s Lyun; and 
Messrs. Taylor and Westmoreland, Wakefield. 

Gueenxaway, Hewry, Bristol, painter, Aug. 14, Sept. 17: solicitors, Messrs. Makin- 
gon aud Sanders, Temple; and Mr. Habertie!d, Bristol. 

Harwooup, ALexanper Tuomas, Streatham, lodging-housekeeper, Aug. 13, Sept. 17: 
soliciturs, Messrs. Maugham and Co. Chaucery Lane; official assignee, Mr. Graham, 
Basiaghall Street. 

Jenninos, WitttaM, Bungay. maltster, Aug. 16, Sept. 17: solicitors, Messrs. Clark 
and Medca'f, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and Messrs. Margitson aud Hartcup; or Mr. 
Smith, Bungay. 

Jones, Ricuarn Tonnarv, Oxford, chemist, Aug. 16, Sept. 17: solicitors, Messrs. 
Philpot and Son, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury; and Mr. Racks raw, Oxtord. 

Sowersy, Jupan, Leeds, victualler, Aug. 17, Sept. 17; svliciturs, Messrs. Battye aud 
Co. Chancery Laue; and Mr. Naylor, Leeds. 

Stocks. Samue. and Samvet, Heaton Norris, mauufacturers, Aug. 27, Sept. 17: so- 
licitors, Mr. Hadtield, Manchester; aud Messrs. Johuson and Co. Temple. 

Srusps. Frevertck, Caistor, Lincolnshire, lineudraper, Aug. 16, Sept. 17: solicitors, 
Meare. Hardwick and Davidson, Cateaton Street; aud Messrs. Smith and Marris, 

aistor. 

Taoa, Perrr, Tooley Street, slop seller, Aug. 14, Sept. 17: solicitors, Messrs, 
Paruther aud Fisher, Fencharch Street; cfficial assignee, Mr. Turquand, Copthall Ct, 

Tuomson, AncutBaLp, Leadenhall Street, merchant, Aug. 14, Sept. 17: solicitor, 
Mr. Powys, Staple Inn; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Copthall Buildings. 

Wise, Avsurorp, and Co. Totnes, baukeis, Aug. 17, Sept. 17: solicitors, Mr. Ed- 
wards, Tutnes; and Messrs. Froud and Edwards, Lincoln's Inu Fields. 

Woop, Henry and Arrrep, Basinghall Street, Blackweil-hal factors, Ang. 19, 
Sept. 17: selicitor, Mr. Gale, Basinyhall Street; official assiguee, Mr. Whitmore, 
Basinghall Street. DIVIDENDS. 




















31, Hawksworth, Sheffield, edye-tool-mauufacturer—Aug. 30, Saitar, Pattingham 
Staffordshire, farmer—Aug. 30. Willertou, Swineshead, Line Inshire, wool-buver— 
Ang. <7, Orton and Paxton, Long Ashtou, Somersetshire, builders - Aug. 50. Ward, 
Liverpool. brewer—Aug, 30, Gulduey, Chippeuliam, clothier—Aug. <8, Mullowny, 
Bristol, merchaut. CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown tothe contrary, on or befre Aug. 27. 

Scholefield. Watling Street, warehousemau—Shuttleworth, Manchester, cotton- 
spinner—South. Briek Lane, vietualler —Bedturd, Kingston upon- Hull, coufectioner— 
Felmingham, Bath, sauce-mauulacturer. 

SCOTCH SEQUFSTRATIONS. 

Gircurrst, Joun. Paisley, dyer, Aug. 11, Sept. 1. 

Lamont, Joun. Greenock, shipowuer, Aug. 9, 50. 

Macvonan, James aud Joun, Glasgow, calico printers, Ang. 9, 30. 
M‘Naueuray, James, Paisley, mavufacturer, Aug. 11, Sept. 1. 


: PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Suturday Munday.|Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 
ie es — —__ |! 











Bper Cent.Cousols...eee.+0-) 898 | 898 | 898 | 893 893 894 
Dittofor Account........6..6{ 84 | 892 894 83 83 59% 
3 per Cents. Reduced......../ 89% 90} 99 |}; 90 | 89% 90 

34 per Cents. Reduced ....... 99 9) 99 | 99b | 93% 98z 
New 34 per Cents. .....-0+-. 934 932 st 934 98+ 93$ 
Long Annuities......0..-0008.) 12 lzg 123 123 123 12z 
Bank Stock, 7 percent. ......; 1694 — — 169 169 169+ 
India Stock 10} ......20.6...( 248 — | 248 — | 27 247 

Exchequer Bills 23d. p.diem..| 14 pm, 16 16 14 16 16 

India Bonds, 3} per cent.. ..{ 7pm. a 8 8 8 —: 





FOREIGN FUNDS, 
(Last Officia] Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Alabama (Sterling).....5p. Ct. Ditto (Deferred).....5p. Ct. 8% 























Arkansas (1863)........6 j— | Ere —— 

— | 109 i Ditto (Deferred) ....6 — — 

a | BOLE 1) BECDINO 5 «0s 09.09:6:6:00 xe 6 — od 
Brazilian ...ccesesseseeD — —— i Mississippi (Sterliug)...5 — — 
Buenos Ayres..e.+e.0..6 — | —— || Neapolitan.............5 — 100 
Cuba.... 6 — | — ! New York (1855).......5 — 8O 
| j ‘| Ohio ..... eae: Ee 8&7 
Columbian of 1824.....6 — | 204 H| Pennsylvania...+..-...5 — oo 
GREE <i scxacessncecnsee = 1 OF |] Peruvian a a anes wiate ee — 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders).2¢ — 524) «{| Portuguese ........000.3 — 18 
Ditto (Ditwo).....5 — | 1024 || Ditto...... eeececeeeee. OD = -—— 
Freuch..ccccosscorseeed — | Gif. H| Ditto (New) ...00602.20d 193 
DING vccsicccseccesccscall = TWOLCES, 7 MORSIAE . woscoccsccesexa == 114% 
Indiana (Sterling)......5 — | — {| Spanish ........ 19% 
Sibindhes <esineae 23% — | —— || Ditto(Passive)...... 4t 
Keutucky ....e.seseee i= \ Ditto (Deferred) .... 9% 
Louisiana (Sterling)....6 — | —— |! South Carolina......+.. — 
Maryland........-.+05-6 — | 75 |i Tenuessee.......0. 79 
Massachussetts(sterling)3 — | —— || United States Bank. 3t 
MaemieaB.ccccscccacsseh — | SQ. '| Vinginia....... ineares —- 





SHARES. 
(Last Officia! Quotation during the Week, ending Friday Evening.) 





















Mines— | Bauks— 
Bolanos ......eeeseseesseses| —— | Australasian .....0.ceeeeess| —— 
Brazilian Imperial.......+..-! 7 | British North American...... 35 
Ditto (St. John del Rey).....; —- | Colouial ......-.cccecsecces| 32 
British Trom.......s0eesee0:8) Hibernian ...... eecsccceces —_ 
Cata Branca .....ccessseeees! Loudou and Westminster .... 224 
Caudonga .... {i—_— | London Joint Stock... ..-.e6- 124 
Cobre Copper...eeseeeres 26} | National of Lreland .........| —— 

Railways— | | National Proviucial.....0..08) —— 
Eastern Counties........66..| —— Provincial of Ireland......0.| 394 
Grand Junction ...0-+6e000.., —— Union of Australia .....cece. 304 
Great Western ......-0-sss0> 834 Union of London.....esecese 93 
Liverpool and Mauchester....) —— Docks— 
London and Brightou........| 43% East and West India........-| 98 
London and Blackwall.......| 153 LQRdOD. .0ccccrecescenssccce 694 
London aud Greenwich .....+) —— St. Katherine ..c.e0ssesecees| 93 
London and Birmiugham.... | 160 Miscell aneous— 
Loudon and South-Western...) 52 Australian Agricultural. ......| —— 
London and Croydon .......- 12¢ British Americau Laud......| —— 
Manchester and Leeds.......) —— Canada, ....-ccccccccecsccces 28% 
Midland Counties ., ooo] 84d General Steam .o.csererovees 24 
North Midland ......-eeee- 64 South Australian .....0.+e008) —— 
South Eastern and Dover .... | 74 | Van Diemeo s Land.....6605) —— 








BULLION, | METALS. 
Gold, Foreign in Bars.....peroz. 31, 17s. 9d. | Copper, Kritish Cakes..per ton 981, 0«. to 01. Od, 
Old Spanish or Pillar Dollars.... @ 0 fron,  itish, Bare...secceeses 7 0 O— 7 5 
Mexican Dotlars......cssesseeees 9 4 10h Lead, F itish Pig .....eee++0.. 20 0 D— 20 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ © 4 I} Steel, Emct*b ..ccccces-cevee 32 0 0— 80 @ 


GRAIN, Marx Lang, Aug. 6th. 

be s. 8. 
ti to 43| Oats, Feed.,, 25 to %6 
o7 .. 39 Y 








6. 8.] % 
Wheat, Red New5€ 1066) Rye . 80to42/ Maple.. .. 
j 33... 3) White. 













ine . 
White 57... 38] Boilers . P 18. 9 
Fine...cccce - 58... 62 T . 30 
Superfine Ne 62... 64 29... 30 
Old...e-+ 6. 70... 80) Peas, Hog.  & Hariow. ....41 6.43 oe 32 








DUTY ON FORE:‘GN CORN 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. | 7 oN 8 
‘or the yresen’ Veek, 
. R 


Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wa'es. 
% 85s 


























65s, Bd. I Rye...ccee eee «Id. 
32. 65 Bean: - 39 #1 
~ 3t. §& Peas... 42 © 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS, 
Town-made .......s0+00-++-per sack 58+. to 62s.) BUTTER—Pest Fresb, 13~.0d. per foz. 
Seconds.......0.seeccce-seeesecree, OS — 58 Curlow, 01.0. to 0 \ 8. per cwt. 
Essex and S$ k, on board ship... 48 — 53 BACON, Small New, per cwt, 53¢ to 63s, 
Norfolk and Stockton..........0008 ~ 43 -- 48 : . Cheshire - 63s.to H4e, 
BID csedecuees rquarter Qs.to Qs. Plain.. . 7s. to 76s, 
POLLARD, fine «e On. to Os, HAMS, York. nie . 76s. to 946. 
BREAD, 73d, to 9} e 41b. Loaf. EGGS, Prench... per 120 4s. 6d.to 5s. 9d, 
POTATOES, 
+2 100s, to 140s, | Scotch Reds .....eeceeseeee perton 0s, to 0s, 
Choice D tto ..... eee is0 —220 | Ware...... scececee O 0 
Sussex Pockets...... 100 —120 | Miaaiing eo -— @ 
Superfine Ditto..... 1u0 — 160 Chats.... o © =— @ 











CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD 
96s... 1 


PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL. 
Hay, Good........eeeeee oe 95s. ot 


O18... 10586 
o .. Oo 





Interior... 88 .. 92 0 5 

New... 7O .. 90 o © o- 8 
Clover......00. 116, 126 +» 120 os 196 
Straw, Wheat - 45 .. 50 5 48 +e 44 





NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* 

Sa. 6d. to 4%. Od. to 4s, 44. 

310 2. 44 «. 48 
@ ww 44 





3 « 5 0 4 
2 es Sw - 54 4 4 © 0 @ 2 
4 4 - 48 5 410.5 0 w 5 6 


« «o 5 3 
* Tosink the offal-—per lbs. 
HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD. 
Beast Sheep. Cc 













GROCERIES. 
TFA, Bohea, fine, p. lb. 28. 5d.— 0s, Od, 
9 





Congou, fine... 2 6 mL 
Souchong, fine. .... 2 8 ~4 7 
* In Rond—Du y 2s. 1d. per th. 


COFFEF., fine (in bd) 





CANDLES, : erdozen, 7s. 0d. to 68 Od. 
Moulds (sd. per doz. discount) 98. 6d 
COALS, Hetton . «per ton Zils sd, 


ewt. 119. S518, 
Pa 75s. Ss. 
O.. per cwt, 5s. Qp4. 








Aug. 27, Fisher, Frinsbury, Kent, miller—Aug. 30, Topley, Greenwich, grocer—Aug. 


lee vee 208.00, ‘West India Molasses.. is. to 80s, Ud. 
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OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF 
DESIGN. : 
Somerset House, July 21st 184). 

NOTICE is hereby given. that the PROBATIONARY 
CLASS. open to Competitors fr the Six Exhibitions of 
B0/. a year each. founded for the Education of Teachers 
iu Branch Schools of Desigu, will not be commenced 
before the Ist of November NEXT; and that the time tor 
the delivery of Te-timonials, &e. has been postpoued to 
the 14th Ocroner. Versons desirous of learning the 
Conditious to be complied with by Caudidates are re- 
quested to apply to me. either by letter or personally, 
between the hours of twelve and three. 

W. Dyce, Director. 
TEAM TO DUNDEE. 
TWICE A WERK. 

THE LONDON. DUNDEE, AND PERTH. The 
Boilers anu Machivery of these magnificent Steam- 
ships are inspected by competent persons every voyage, 
and will -ail from Hore s Steam Wharf, No. 272, Wap- 

ing, #s nuder:— 

THE PERTH, Capt. Spryx, Wednesday, Aug. 11, 
at 7 Morning. 

THE DUNDEE, Capt. Kipp, Saturday, Aug. 14, 
at 8 Night. 

THE LONDON, Capt. Ew1ne, Weduesday, Aug. 18, 
at lt Forenoon. 

Goods received, berths secured, and information eb- 
tained, at Hove's Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand ; 14, Buck!lers! urv; or at the Steam Wharf, 272, 
Wappivg. Extzaseta Hore, Agent and Wharfinger. 


Office of Ordnance, 2d August 1841, 
HE Principal Officers of her Majesty’s 
Ordnance do HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, thata 
quantity of Old Great Coats, Coatees, Trousers, Ruys, 
Blankets, Hospital Dresses, Sand Bags. Files, Flanuel 
Cartridges, Cuttings of Fiannel, Boots, Caps & Feathers, 
Harness, Locks, Hand-hatchets, Hand-bills, Mop heads, 
Brooms, Wheels, Que Platform Waggon, Oak and Ash 
Slab, Carriage Wood, &e. will be Sold by Public Auction 
in the Royal Arsenal. Woolwich, on Tuurspay the 12th 
Aveust 1841, at 11 o clock in the Forenoou precisely. 
May be viewed from 10 to 4 o'clock on the Six days 
previous to the day of Sale, 
Catalogues may be had at the Ordnance Office, Pall 
Mall; Towerof London; and Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 
By order of the Board, 
R. Bynam, Secretary. 








ONES’S PROMETHEANS.— 

The advantages the Prometheans possess over all 
other instantaneous lights, are their extreme simplicity 
and durability, as neither time nor climate can impair 
their original quality. They are composed of a small 
glass bu!b bermeticaily sealed, containing about a quarter 
of a drop of Sulphuric Acid, encompassed by a compo- 
sition of the chlorate of Potash, enclosed in Wax Papers 
or Wax Tapers; the latter will burn sufficiently loug for 
sealing two cr three letters. The PROMETHEANS 
being pleasant to use, aud never failing in their purpose, 
they are rendered nearly as cheap as the common Luci- 
fers. Tobe had of all respectable Chemists, &c. or at 
the Manufactory, £01, Straud, 


HE TOILET OF BEAUTY 
furnishes intumerable proofs of the high estima- 
tion in which GOWLAND'S LOTION is held by the 
most distinguished px ssessurs of brilliant complexions. 
This elegaut preparation comprehends the preservation 
of the complexion beth from the effects of cutaneous 
malady aud the operation of variable temperature, re- 
freshivy its delicacy aud sustaining the brightest tiuts 
with whch beauty is adorned. Roperr SHaw, London, 
isin white letters on the Government Stamp. Prices, 
2s. 97. and 5s Gd.; quarts, 8s. 6d. Sold by all respect- 
able Periumers aud Medicine Venders. 


OWLAND’'S ODONTO; or PEARL 
DENTIFRICE.—A Vegetable White Powder, 
prepared from Oriental Herbs of the most delicious 
odour and sweetuess, and free from any mineral or per- 
Hicions inyiedient. It eradicates the Tartar from the 
Teeth, removes decayed spots, preserves the Enamel, 
and fixes the Teeth firmly in their scckets. rendering 
them beautifully white. Being an antiscorbutic, it 
eradicates the scurvy from the yums, strengthens, braces, 
and reuders them of a healthy red; it removes uuplea 
sant tastes from the mouth, which often remain ater 
feyers, taking medicine, Xe. and imparts a delightful 
fragrance to the breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box, duty 
included. A. Row:.anp and Son, 20, Hatton Garden, 
Londo is engraved cn the Government Stamp. 


ORNS.—DICKER’S OPIATE 

CORN PLASTER, for the removal of Corns, 
Buniows, aud all hard fleshy substances on the Feet. It 
is admitted py ihe thousands who have tried it, aud the 
most sceptical, to be the only remedy ever offered to 
public notice; it acts both as an opiate and a solvent, by 
relieving the most excruciating pain, and gradually dis- 
solving the callous and horny substance. Prepared only 
and Sold by Wm. Dicker, Chemist, 235, Straud, uext 
door to Temple Bar, London, in boxes 1/. 14d. each. 
Sold atso by Sancer. 150, Oxford Street; Jonnston, 68 
Cornhill. DICKER’S NEW BOUQUET’S, the Queen s 
the I riuce’s, and the Templar’s, can be procured only at 
235, Strand, mm Bottles. Qs. and 3s. 6d. each. 


UTLER'S TASTELESS SEIDLITZ 
POWDER.— All the solid ingredients of the Seid- 
litz Spring which are usually offered to the public in two 
separate portions, are here, by a process which prevents 
any sp. uianeous aciion upon each cther, combined inone 
compound powder, the effervescing solution of which iu 
water is nearly tasteless. Being enclosed in a bottle, it 
will, wheu hept securely corked, remain uninjured by 
humidity during the lonyest sea voyage or land journey 
The sviutun, besides being more palateable, is made in 
much less time and with iufivitely less trouble than that 
produced with the two powders prepared in the usual way. 
Sold in 2s. 6d. bottles, (which are enclosed in acase aud 
accompatied by a measure and spoon) by the preparer, 
Tuomas Butirr, Chemist, 4, Cheapside; and J. Sanger, 
150, Oxturd Street, Loudon: may be obtained also of 
Davenport and Stedman, 20, Waterloo Place, Edin- 
burgh ; er. by order, through any Druggist or Meuieal 
Establishment. *,* No. 4, Cueapside, corner of St. 
Paui's. It procured elsewhere, be careful to order 
BUTLER’sS TA~TELESS SEIDLITZ POWDER, and 
to. observe the address, 




















BOOKS ON ANGLING, ENGRAVINGS. DRAW- 
INGS, PORTRAITS OF ECCENTRIC CHARAC- 
TERS, OLD BALLADS, &e. 

N R. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY will Sell 


by Auction, at his House, 3 Welliugten Street, 
Straud, ou Monpay, Aceusr 9h, 1841, and following 
day, at Oue o'clock precise'y, 
A COLLECTION OF MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
INCLUDING MANY ON ANGLING; 
The Property of the late 
MR. BOOSEY, of Broad Street, City. 

To which is added, a Collection of Eugravings, Draw- 
ings, Curicus Collections relating to Afrustatiou, Public 
Exhibitions, Portraits of Eccentric Characters, G.auts, 
Dwarts, O.d Ballads, Theatrical Memoirs, Poitraits, aud 
other collections illustraviug the Stage aud the Theatres, 
Rare and Curious Play Bills. 

To be viewed on the Friday and Saturday previous 

to the Sale. 





WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED EDITIONS OF 
INNOCK’S CATECHISMS 
OF THE ARTS, SCIENCES, AND 
LITERATURE, 

FORMING A JUVENILE ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 
Illustrated with Maps, Plates, and W.od-cuts. 18mo. 
Price 9d. each. 

The extensive sale of these little works has proved 
their unrivalled utility as initiatury to all branches of 
learning. Their style has rendered them available by 
the youngest scholar, while at the same time adul s have 
derived equal advantage from them in cummencing a 
course of any of the subjects treated of. 

Each Catechism has been carefully reedited, and were 
the names of the various editors to be given, they would 
be f und to include those of men the most distinguished 
iu their various professious and pursuits. Every edition 
is also carefully supervised, so as tu comprise the latest 
discoveries cr improvements. It is uot tuo much to say 
that these little works have greatly aided the intellectual 
advance of the age, by reudering cear to the dullest 
capacity the elements of all biauches of knowledge. 


HISTORY. ' NATURAL PHILOSO- 
Modern { PHY. 
Ancient | Natural Philosuphy 
Universal Astrouomy 
Bible and Gospel | Anatomy 
Chronology | Chemistry 
Euglaud Geology 
Scotland | Hydrodynamics 
Treland Mechanics 
France Optics 
America (Two Parts) | Pneumatics 
Rome | Electricity 
Greece | FINE ARTS, &e. 
Jews | Architecture 

GEOGRAPHY. | Drawing 
Ancient Painting in Oil 
Modern | Per-pective 
Sacred | Music 
Evgland and Wales | NATURAL HISTORY. 


Ireland | Botuny (Coloured 1s.) 


Scotland | Natural History 
Colonies—Europe and | Conchology 
America | Horticulture 


— Afriea and Asia | Mineralogy 





Use of the Globes (2 Parts) | Mammalia 
GRAMMAR. Birds 
English | Fishes 
French | Reptiles 
German Tusects 
Italian Crustacea 
Latin Mollusca 
Spanish LITERATURE. 
Greek Poetry 
Hebrew Ms thology 
MATHEMATICS, &e. | Rhetoric 
Algebra (Two : arts) Logic 


Arithmetie 
Geometry 


British Biography 
Classical Biography 
Navigation MISCELLANEOUS. 
Land Surveying First Catechism 
RELIGION. | General Kuowledge 
Christian Religion Intellectual Philosophy 
Evidences of Christianity | Agriculture 
Liturgy of the Church of | Euglish Law 

England Heraldry 
Natural Theology Med cine 
Religious Denominations | Moral aud Social Duties 
Scripture History Trade aud Commerce 

The following may be had, with an explauatory Map 
to each, Price 1s.: Modern Geography — Bible History— 
History of England. 

For the use of young persons studying French, the 
Catechisms of History of Eugland, Geography, and Bible 
History, are translated into that lauguage, Price ls. each. 
The above may also be had in 12 vols. Price 3/. 12s, in 
cloth, or 42. 10s. half-bound morocee aud lettered. 

Wurrtaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, Loudon. 
if ERNIA.—Persons afflicted wit 
HERNIA will find immediate relief on app'ying 
to MR. ODY, 292, Straud. who has had thirty years 
Practice, and the experience of 50.000 Cases; also the 
honour of attending his late Majesty for ten years. 
N.B. Ladies atieuded at their residences. 


HE APERITIVE FOUNTAIN 

procures in a few minutes a passage of the bowels, 
merely with a little water; which ought toinduce per- 
suus to relinquish purgatives, the habitual use of which 
eventually produces more mischiet than eveu co-tive- 
ness itself. This little apparatus is superior to all lave- 
ment machiues. ivasmuch us it iutreduces uo air; never 
requires any ad usting ; may be concealed (when filled) 
in a lady's reticule or geutleman s pocket ; and its ap- 
plication is sos mple that the mo. tnervous or timid may 
manage it easily. The EAR ASSISTANTS to the deat, 
produce such a variety o! effects, that deafness of all 
shades finds the aid which exactly relieves the affliction, 
and affords each i dividual the power to raise sounds to 
the tone requisite tor making them disti. ctly audible, 
whether in pubiic or private. The Couver-atiou Assist- 
auts are worn in the ears without being perceived. Ap- 
plicatious (if by post, shoud state particulars and en- 
cl. se an crder for payment) to Messrs. Pre and Roorr, 
Managers for Dr. -corr, (the inveutor,) 369, Sirad, 
three dvors from Exeter Hail. Descriptive Mawinzs, 
with prices oi the Aperitive Fuuutain aud Ear Assistants, 
seat post free. 














In post 8vo. Price 6s. illustrated with upwards of 60 
Wood-ents, 
HE FRUIT, FLOWER, AND 
KITCHEN GARDEN. 
By Parrick News, LL.D. F.R.S.E. 
Seeretary to the Caledonian Horticultural Society. 
“Oue of the best modero books on gardening extant.” 
—Luudon s Gardener s Magazine. 
Adam and Charies Black, Edinburgh; Longman and 
Co.; Simpkia, Marshall, and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; 
and Hami tou, Adains, and Co. London. 


D AUBIGNE’S REFORMATION. 
Now Ready, Price 3s. 6d. each, lar.e 8vo. 
ARTS I. and II. corresponding with 
Vols 1. and IL. of the Original. D AUBIGNE’S 
HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION OF THE SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY, 
Trausiated from the last Paris Edition, 
By Watter K. Ketry,. Esq. B.A. 
Trinity College, Dublin. 
VOLUME IIL. Just Ready. 
Weitraker and Co, Ave Maria Lane, London. 








Published by the Stationers’ Company, 
ABLES REQUISITE TO THE 
USE OF NAUTICAL MEN, ASTRONOMERS, 

and Others; to which is prefixed an Introduction ex- 

plavatory of their use, with improved Methods and 

Rules for determining the Latitude and Lougituide at 

Sea, aud for re-olviug the most useful Problems in 

Nautical Astronomy. 

By Ouintavs Geegory, LL.D. FRAS; W. S. B. 
Woo.nouse, Esq. F.R.A.S.; aud James Hany, Esq. 
of King s College. 

Londen: Sold by Groroe Greenutuy, at the Hall of 
the Company of Stationers, Ludgate Street 





Published by Harvey and Darron, Gracechurch Street, 


rice 7s 
NEW DERIVATIVE and ETYMO- 
LOGICAL DICTIONAKY of such English Words 
as have their Origin in the Greek and Latiu Lauguages, 
arranged accordiug to ‘he number of Syllables, with the 

Words Acceated; intended as a Guide to a thorough 

Kuowledge of Scieutific, Technical, and other Terms in 

Common Use. 

By J. Rowzoruam, F.R.A.S. 

Author of a Guide to Spanish and English Conversations 
a Freuch Grammar; Freuch Lessous : a German Gram- 
mar; Deutsches Lesebuch, or Lessons in Germau Lite- 
rature; German Dialogues; Lectiones Latiue; Al- 
gebra, Xe 








SCHREVELIUS’ GREEK AND ENGLISH 
LEXICON. 
New and Enlarged Edition. 
This Day is Published, iv 8vo. 15s. cloth lettered, 
CHREVELIUS’ GREEK AND 
ENGLISH LEXICON, (Valpy’s,) with many 
New Words. Exited by Dr. Magor, 
Head Master of King’s College, London. 
Fourth E:iition, materially improved, not only by the 
addition of many New Words, in particular from Pindar, 
the three Traged:aus, Aristophanes, Ap. Rhodius, Hero- 
dotus, and Xenophon, but by a large increase of Mean- 
ings; thus readering the work applicable to a greater 
number of Authors, and leaving uo desideratum for all 
the purposes of a School Lexicon. 





London. Rosert Batpwin; Warrraker and Co.; 
and Stmpxtn, MarsHatr, and Co. 

SIR WALTER SCOTTS 

POETRY AND PROSE, 

New and Cheaper Editious. 
WAVERLEY. Brack Dwaxr,and Leggnp 
Guy MaNnNERING. oF Montrose. 
ANTIQUARY. Heart or Mip Loratan. 


\ AVERLEY NOVELS. 
A ready Published. To appear soon. 
Ros Ruy. Bare or LAMMERMOOR. 


Ovp Mortatrry. IVANHOE. 
Scott's Purrry. Monastery. 
TaLes of A GRANDFATHER, | ABBOT. 


LIVES oF Duypen, Swirt. 
Bro@raruies. 

Paut's Letrers. 

Curvatry. Romance, &c. 
Borper ANTIQUITIES. 
Manacut MaLa@RowTHER. 
Lire oF Bonaparte. Partl. 
: Rosrrt Cave., Edinburgh; Hoviston and Stoneman, 
ouuen, 


Live or Bonaparte, Part 2. 








This Day, post 8vo. Price 6s. 
YTLER’s HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 
New Edition. 

VOLUME III. contaius the Reigns of Robert If. and 
Robert IIL., the Regency of Albauy, and the Reign of 
James I. 

Vol. 1V. will be Published on 20th September, and a 
volume every alternate month, until the completicn of 
the work iu Eight Volumes. 


ORD BROUGHAM’S SPEECHES, 
&c.; in 4 vols. 8vo. originally published at 2/. 8s.; 
now 1/. 8s. 

‘*A work which onght to be possessed by every free- 
minded man iu the British Empire who can afford to add 
auy bc oks at all to his literary stores. The smailer the 
collectiou the more valuable will be such au addition to 
it, fur it discusses almost all the political, legal, aud eco- 
nomical questions the nearest to ‘mens basiness and 
bosoms’ that have arisen aud been movted wihia the 
last furty years.” —Edinburgh Review, 

Tu post. 8vo. Price 6s. 

RTS and ARTISANS, at HOME and 

ABROAD; with Sketches of the Progress of 

Foreign Mauntactures. By Jeruixcer C. Symons, Esq. 

late Assistant Commissioner on the Haud-Loom Loquiry, 

and siuce deputed by the Government to inquire into 

the Artisan Classes in France, Switzerluud, Austria, 
Belgium. 

This Day is Published, Price, to early Subscribers, 
17s. 6d. to all others, 1/. ls. Part VIL. of 
gamisson’s SCOTTISH 

DICTIONARY AND SUPPLEMENT. 
New Edition, Edited by Joun Jounstons. 
Part VIII. (the last) will be Published in September, 

Wriras Tarr, Edinburgh; Simpxtn, Marssaat, and 
Co. London ; and Joun Cummine, Dubuin. 
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Now Ready, Second Edition, Revised, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


HE HISTORY OF THE POPES 
OF ROME, during the XVIth and XVIIth Centu- 
vies. Translated from the German of Leopold Ranke, 
By Saran Austin. 
Joun Muraay, Albemarle Street. 





Now Ready, Second egg ith Plates, post 8vo. 
Price 9, 


rice 9s. 6d. 
TOUR IN NORMANDY; WITH 
SOME REMARKS ON NORMAN ARCHI- 
TECTURE. By Hewry Garry Kuiout, Esq. M.P. 
Joun Mornay, Albemarle Street. 





This Day. with 78 Engravings, 2 vols. 8vo. 32s, 
NCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN 
CENTRAL AMERICA, CHIAPAS, AND YU- 
CATAN. By Joun L. Stepuens, 
Author of ‘‘ Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia 
Petrea, and the Holy Land,”’ &c. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 
Just Ready, in 3 vols. hr 8vo. 
I U R E 





S ~ 
a Tale of Mesmerism, Xc. 
By Isanetia F. Romer. 
Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burliugton Street. 





Now Ready, Price 1s. 
E TON COLLEGE; 
a Letter to his Royal Highness Prince Albert on 
the Establishment of an “Anuual Prize at Eton College 
for the Encouragement of Modern Literature. 
By an Erontan. 
James Riveway, Piccadilly, 


BUTLER'S OUTLINE MAPS. 
EOGRAPHICAL AND BIOGRA- 
PHICAL EXERCISES; designed for the Use of 
Young Persons, With a Set of Coloured Outline Maps 
by the late Witttam Butter, and enlarged by the late 
Joun Ovnine Butter. Twenty-third Edition, carefully 
Revised, rice 4s. 
Joun Harris, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 








u 8vo. Price 9s. 

LEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. 

By the Rev. P. Kerianp, A.M. F.R.SS. L. and E. 
&e. &c. Late Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge, 
Professor of Mathematics, &c. in the Uuiversity of 
Edinburgh. 
Anam aud Cuarves Brace, Ediuburgh; Lonaman and 

Co. Loudon. 


In 3 vols. 8vo. Price 36s. boar 
MENITIES OF LIT ERATURE: ; 
consisting of Sketches and Characters of Euglish 
Literature. By I. Disraett, Esq. 
Also. in 2 vols. Price 2s. Caine. 
LETTERS FROM ABROAD TO KINDRED AT 
HOME. By Miss Srvewtck. 
Epwarp Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 





Vow Ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. Price 7 
IGH' TS, SHADOWS, and RE FLEC- 
TIONS OF WHIGS AND TORIES, 
By a Country GENTLEMAN. 
“Will be perused with pleasure throughout.’’ — 
Monthly Review. 
T. aud W. Booxe, 29, New Bond Street; O1iver and 


Boyp, Edinburgh. 
ews 
an Historical Romauce,. 
By Miss Etien Pickerine. 

Author of “The Fright,’’ ‘* Toe Quiet Husband,” &c. 

“ Clever, and carefully written.’’—- Atheneum. 

T. and W. Booxe, 29, New Bond Street ; Ourver and 
Boyp, Edinburgh; and J. Cummine, Dublin. 


Pen SEtAMERTARY GUIDE 


will be ont ina Few Days; contaiuing an Alpha- 
betical List of Places aud Members, with their Politics ; 
the numbers polled by each at the General Election ; au 
account of seats gaiued by both parties, &c. &c. 
By a Member oF THE University of Oxrorp. 
Price One Shilliug. 
Published by Joun Green, 48, Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln’ s Ton u Fields ; and H. Ww i, New Bridg se Street. 





> Day. c CR post 8vo. 
SECR 


2 : BO. 2; 





SIR V WALTER 8c oTT’ Ss HIS’ TORY ‘OF ‘SCO TLAND, 
SCHOOL EDITION 
In 2 thick vols. bonnd together oF ee paratel 
HE HISTORY OF SCOT LAN D, 
from the Earliest Period to the Close of the 
Rebellion 1745-46, covtained iu TALES OF A GRAND- 
FATHER. By Sir Wavrer Scorr, Bart. 
Roserr Capeit, Ediuburgh; H.visron and Srone- 
man, London. 


This Day « —— (to be Completed ir ® vols.) 
I. 8vo. Price 16s. cloth, of 
HE HIST ORY AND ETILNO- 
GRAPHY OF THE NATIONS OF EUROPE 
AND ASIA. Forming Vol. If. of ‘* Researches into 
the Physical Histury of Mankind.” 

By J. C. Pricaarp, M.D. F.R.S. M.R.L.A. 
Corresponding Member of the National Institute of 
France. 
een SuEeRwoop, Ginpert, and Prrer, Paternoster 

ow. 














i Hg ng ng OF GRAMMAR. 
i be Published, 


HE HAND-BOOK OF GRAMMAR 


for English, German, French, and Italian Students ; 
showing at one view the Cunstructiun peculiar to each 
Language. 
This Comparative Grammar has been carefully com- 
iled from a great uumber of the best English, German, 
rench, and Italian Grammars, and is intended asa 
book of refereuce for thuse who have a\ceady some 
knowledge of thuse tongues. This work contains more 
information on many poiits in each of the languages 
than can be sound in avy one grammar of either of them, 
and is likely t» be a conveLient companion to the tourist, 
who may fiud in o.e book what he might otherwise have 
to search fur in many. 
J. Ropwett, New Boud Street. 





13, Great Marlborough Street. 


NEW WORK EDITED BY “ BOZ,” 


NOW READY. 


The Booksellers and the 


THE PIC N 


Public are informed that 


IC PAPERS, 


BY VARIOUS HANDS, 
Epitep sy CHARLES DICKENS, Ese. (BOZ.) 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
Is now Published, complete in Three Volumes R 
erroneous 
Henry Corzsurs, Pusuisuer, No. 


CRUIKSHANK, &e. 

ost 8vo. and not in Parts, as some persons have 
supposed, 

43, Great Marcsoroucn STREET. 





Now Ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Maps and Plates, 
Price 10s. in cloth, 
A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE 
DISCOVERY OF AMERICA by the Northmen 
in the Tenth Century; with Notices of the early Settle- 
meuts of the Irish iu the Western Hemisphere. 
By Norra Luptow Beamisa, 
Author of the “ Hi-tory of the German Legion,” &c. 
This publication forms au indispensable introduction 
to the celebrated work of Dr Robertson. 
“ The contents will be generally fouud to be both uew 
and interesting.’’ — Atheneum. 
T. and W. Boone, 29, New Bond Street; Oxiver and 
Borp Ediuburgh. 





Just Published. Price 8s. bound, 
RADUS AD PARNASSUM. 
A New Editiou, thoroughly Revised and Cor- 
rected, with the Addition of many New Words, and with 
the English Meanings now first introduced. 

London: Privted for the Com, auy of Stationers ; and 
Sold by G. Garenutii, Treasurer to the Company, at 
their Hall, Stationers’ Court 

*,* For the ce nsiderable changes introduced into this 
Edition of the Gradus, the Editor has availed himself 
of the suggestions of several of the most distinguished 
scho'ars in “the kingdom; he trusts, therefore, that his 
labours will receive their approbation, as well as the 
sanction of the masters of grammar-schools in general. 





Just Ready, in 2 vols. small 8vo. with Illustrations, 


RUN THROUGH THE UNITED 


STATES 
DURING THE AUTUMN OF 1840. 
By Lieutewaut Colonel A. M. Maxwe.t, K.H. 


Il. 

EXCURSIONS IN NORMANDY, 
Illustrative of the State of Society, the Scenery, &c. of 
that interes ing Province of France. 

Edited by Freperick Sxopert, Esq. 

Author of ** The World iu Miniature,’ Editor of ‘* The 
Forget Me Not,” &c. 2 vols. small 8vo. 


I. 
Also, Just Published, 
TOM BOWLING, 
A TALE OF THE SEA. 

By Captain Frenerick Cuamter. R.N, Anthor of ‘* Beu 
Brace,’’ ** The Life of a Sailor.” &c. 3 vols. 
Henny Consurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 





Now Ready, 2d Edit. Revised and much Eularged, and 
illustrated by hizhly-tinished Wood-euts, 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

HE MOOR AND THE LOCH; 

coutaining Practical Hiots on Highland Sports, 

and Notices of the Habits of the different Creatures of 

Game and Prey in the Mountainous Districts of Scotland, 

with instructions in Loch Fishing; and to which is added 
Deer-Stalkiug, Hawking. Beaver aud River Fishing. 

By Joun Corqvuoun, Esq. 

‘The whole composition is unpreteuding, clear, and 
practical; and does honour to the‘ Parent Lake.’ We 
leave Mr. Colquhoun for the present, with regret; for his 
Moor is, if any thing, eveu better than his Loch.’’— 
Quarterly Review. 

««* The Moor and the Loch’ is the book of the season 
of its class; more souud advice, a greater number of 
prime points of practice upon the subject treated of, we 
do not be lieve exists in any similar quaulity of printed 
matter.’’—Sporting Review. 

Jouy Murray, Albemarle Street. 


DR. PRICHARD ON MAN. 
This Day is Published, Price 16s. 5 eluth, Part I. of 
the Third Volume of 
ESEARCHES into the PHYSICAL 
HISTORY OF MANKIND; containing the 
Ethnography of the Nations of Eurupe. 

By J. C. Pricuarp, M.D. F.R.S. M.R.1 A. 
Correspouding Member of the Natioual lustitute of 
France. 

Part Il. of Vol. III. completing this portion of the 
Work, will very shortly be Published. 

The whole of this Work has been rewrittev, and by 
the additiou of much uew and interesting matter, every 
department of this important sabject has been brought 
down to the present time, 

London SHerwoop, Giieert, and Prrer, Paternoster 
Row. Of whom may be had, Vols, I. and II. of the 
same Work, of which a few copies remain ou hand, 
Price 30s. cloth. 


OPULAR WORKS. 
BY F. DE PORQUET. 
CONVERSATIONS PARISIENNES. Price 3s. 6d. 
LE TRESOR, GERMAN ditto, ITALIAN ditto, 
LATIN ditto. 3s. 6d. each. 

PETIT SECRETAIRE. 3s. 64. 

FIRST FRENCH READING- ‘ -ijeae 2s. 6d. 

FIRST GERMAN Ditto. gs. 

FIRST ITALIAN Ditto. 3s. ean 

PARISIAN GRAMMAR. 3s. 6d. 

PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 2s. 

HIsTOIRE DE NAPOLEON. 5s.) 

MODERN FRENCH SPELLING.” 

FRENCH DICTIONARY. 3s. 

ITALIAN PHRASE-BOOK. 3s. 6d. 

HISTOIRE DE FRANCE. 4s. 6d. 

HISTOIRE D ANGLETERRE. 4s. 6d. 

FOREIGN and ENGLISH READY RECKONER 
of MONIES, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES, tor 
all Parts of Europe. 2s. 








This Day is Published, 8vo. Price 8s. hoards, 
MYHE DIFFICULTIES OF 
ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY;; especially those 
which concern the Straight Line, the Plane, and the 
Theory of Parallels. 
By Francis Winttam Newman, 
Formerly Fellow of Balliol College. Oxford, 
London: Loxeman, Brown, and Co. 





This Day, 8vo. with nume yor Wovod-cuts, Steel 
Engravings. &c. Price 15s. 


HE SCIENCE of GUNNERY, 


as applied to the Use and Construction of FIRE- 
ARMS. By Witttam Greener, 
Author of ‘The Gun’’—a work which Colonel Hawker 
sail was ‘* by far the best on the subject.” 
Besides an exposition of Gunpowder, Artillery, the 
Fowling-piece, and the Rifle, this volume contains every 
species of information of value to the Sportsman. 
London : Loxoman, Brown, and Co, 











BOOKS ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS. 
Cs. OF HISTORY ; from the 


Earliest Period to the Ab iication of Napoleon, 
By Tuomas Keicutvey, Esq. 
New Edition, Corrected and cousiderably Improved, 
1 vol. foolscap 8yo. with Vignetie Titles, Price 6s, 
cloth lettered. 


2. 
THE CI{RONOLOGY OF HISTORY; 
Containing Tables, &c. indispensable for ascertaining 
the Dates of Historical Events, from the Earliest 
Periods, 
By Sir Harris Niconas, K.C.M.G. 
Second Edition, Corrected, 1 vol. foolseap 8vo. 
Vignette Title, Price 6s. cloth lettered. 


3. 

ARTS, MANUFACTURES, MANNERS AND _IN- 
STITUTIONS OF THE GREEKS AND ROMANS, 
By the Rev. T. D. Fossroxe, &c. &e 
2 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Viguette Titles, Price 12s. 
cloth lettered. 


A TREATISE ON GEOMETRY; 
Aud its Application to the Arts. 
By Dr. Larpner, 
1 vol. foolscap 8vo. Vignette, and upwards of 260 
Figures, Price 6s. cloth lettered, 


5. 
A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 
By Sir Joun Hexscuer. 
New Edition, 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, 
Price 6s. cloth lettered, 


A TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC, 
By Dr. Larpner, LL.D. F.R.S.°* 
1 vol. foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, Price 6s. 
cloth lettered. 
London: Loneman, Brown, ud Co.; & Joun TayLor. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
HE ANCIENT REGIME; a Tale. 


By G. P.R. James, Esq. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
Price 31s. 6d. 
“A story of great interest.”’ — Observer. 
II 


M USIC AND MANNERS OF 
FRANCE we A GERMANY. By H.F. Cuor- 
Ley, Esq. 3 vols. 3ls.6 


OSEPH nui BROOK; or the 
POACHER. By Captain Marnryat. 3 vols, 
Price 31s. 6d. 


IV. 
i MONTGOMERY'S POETI- 
CAL WORKS. New and Complete Edition, 
edited by the Auther; with Biographical Prefaces, and 
Additional Poems. In 4 vols. fvolscap, with Illustra- 
tions from G. Jones, Esq. R.A. Price 2vs. cloth. 


HOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL 

WORKS. The Tenth aud Concluding Volume of 

the New Edition, with Illustrations, foolscap 8vo. Price 
5s. cloth, (Ou Tuesday ne ) 


NGINES OF W AR; or Historical 

and Experimental Observ: ations on Ancient and 

Modern Warlike Machines and Implements, &c. &c, 
By Henry Wixryson, M. “3 S. &c. 8vo. 93. cloth, 


R. TURT ON's MANUAL OF 

THE LAND AND FRESH-WATER SHELLS 

OF THE BRITISH SHELLS. New Edition, Revised 

and Augmented. By Joun Epw arp Gray, Esq. F.R.S. 

Pc st 8vo. with Wood-cuts aud 12 Coloured Plates, Price 
15s. cloth lettered. 


VIII. 
OARE ON THE GRAPE VINE. 


Third Editi.u, with Adaitions, 8vo. Price 7s. 6d, 


CATALOGUE OF BOOKS in all 
branches of SCHOOL LITERATURE. 
*,* This Catalogue will be sent, Gratis, to any given 
address. 
London : Loxeman, Brown, and Co. 





London: Printed by Josep Cayton, of No.7, “Windsor 











Londen: Fenwick pe Porqvuet, hh, Tavistoek Street, 
Covent Garden; and ail Booksellers, 


Court, Strand; and Published by him at No. 9, Wek 
livgton Street, Strand, satunpay, 7th avaust 1841, 
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